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Where the road rose to a shallow crest a wanderer 
stopped to survey the unfamiliar landscape. His 
figure was visible all over the open country like an 
isolated tree. The evening sun, huge and glowing, 
steeped him in light as it dropped toward its final 
disappearance behind the coast line. 

The district he had reached was fertile. The 
earth was fat with verdure glistening in the red 
beams that poured across flat fields and little hillocks. 
In the distance the latter took on the shapes of cloud 
mountains adrift toward the sun. Pensively the 
man let his gaze stray from spot to spot .. . the 
farms around him spoke of prosperity, and he came 
from a poverty-stricken region. 

To westward lay the sea. For some time he had 
sensed its band of light beyond the shore reaches 
where the dune ridges stood up in sharp silhouette 
against the ruddy sky. Out there could be seen a 
group of smaller buildings and a few farmhouses 
with whitewashed stone fronts turned landward. 
There was his goal. And though the light of the 
sun nearly blinded him, he kept on staring in that 
direction. 
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Suddenly traces of emotion appeared on his face. 
His gaze became fixed. 

There lay the ship. He shaded his eyes with one 
hand and stood staring for a long while at the same 
spot. The mast tops could be glimpsed above the 
dunes like two faint streaks that seemed constantly 
to be broken into splinters by the rays of the sun. 

The ship must be lying high and dry on the shore 
. . . an expression of hardness came into the man’s 
face as if he felt himself headed for trouble. But in 
another moment every vestige of feeling had van- 
ished from his face. His weatherbeaten skin lay in 
deep folds. The beard fringing his cheeks and chin 
was almost shiningly white. 

Complacently he started ahead again without any 
show of haste. His small but penetrating eyes were 
nearly hidden by his drooping eyelids. But every 
so often there came a glint of life into his glance as 
if both cunning and shrewdness were lurking in his 
thought. 

He was clothed in homespun and wore on his feet 
pointed wooden shoes like a poor peasant. But his 
walk was that of a seafaring man. The highway 
seemed too firm under his feet so that now and then 
he stepped out of time, and his hips were narrow 
like those of a sportsman. His towering figure ap- 
peared overgrown, making him walk all the time 
with slightly bent shoulders. 
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In one hand he carried a gripsack, so that any one 
could see that he was traveling. 

As he drew nearer to the shore, the noise of the 
sea spread over the land. It drove against the shore 
with a sound that broke into the silence with the 
regularity of a pulse beat. For a while he listened 
to it... the sea at this place was different from 
the one he knew at home. He could hear that the 
waves broke suddenly, indicating deep water close 
to the land and heavy breakers. His glance dropped 
to the roadway, and for a long time he walked along 
with a thoughtful face as if engaged in an under- 
taking that called for courage as well as caution. 

When he reached the houses, the sun had set long 
ago, but a remnant of day still lighted the sky. He 
stopped in the middle of the road, not knowing 
where to turn. Close to the bluff stood a homestead 
with farflung outhouses. There it seemed likely 
that a stranger might ask for a night’s lodging. But 
his glance strayed to the smaller buildings scattered 
over the open ground with grass-covered sand ridges 
between them. 

In the big house they would be sure to ask him 
a lot of questions. 

Nearest to the road he perceived a well kept cot- 
tage, long and low of structure, with calcimined 
walls. At one end of it rose gallows for the drying 
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of small fish . . . so that it must be the home of 
a fisherman. 

From the road to the cottage a much used path 
led through the heather, and this he followed. He 
looked as if he were trying to assume a soft mood, 
while all the time he was studying his surroundings 
with keen attention. A potato patch lay near-the 
house, its white sandy soil glimmering through the 
dusk. That was the only part of the grounds that 
had been tilled . . . just as was the usage where he 
lived. 

He stopped in front of the door without touching 
the latch, and he knew that those inside had heard 
him, although the softness of the path had deadened 
the sound of his steps. And only then did one real- 
ize how very tall he was. In spite of his stooping 
position his shoulders were on a level with the lintel. 

For a long time everything remained silent within 
the cottage. He noticed a reflection of the evening 
sky glistening in the window panes, now blackened 
by the dusk. And that driving sound of the sea 
seemed close as if the water had been only a few 
feet off. When he shifted his position for a mo- 
ment, the noise made by his wooden shoes on the 
stone threshold rang through the place as if it had 
been quite empty. 

But at last a sound was heard from within. They 
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had merely kept quiet while trying to figure out who 
the visitor might be. The door was pushed ajar and 
the slightly frightened face of a woman became visi- 
ble through the crack. The light from the evening 
sky glittered in her eyes as she peeped out at the 
stranger. As soon as she saw that he was an old man, 
her. fright disappeared, but nevertheless she re- 
mained silent and reserved. 

The stranger greeted her with a smile and struck 
a jesting note. 

“You can see that I am an old man, can’t you?” 
he said. 

It was plain at once that the sound of his voice 
surprised her. 

“T should like to find a place to sleep for the night, 
seeing that I am far afield.” 

“The man on the place is at sea,” she replied 
evasively, “and there is no one but me at home.” 

Then she added with an unexpected smile: “One 
can’t very well receive strange menfolk then.” 

He looked earnestly at her. 

“But you look as if you could be trusted,” he re- 
joined. 

All the same it was clear that she preferred him 
to go elsewhere. 

“lave you asked up at the farm?” she inquired. 

“No, I came straight from the road.” 

Suddenly she opened the door wide. 
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“You might come in, anyhow,” she said. “I think 
you can be trusted.” And she led the way for him. 

Dusk pervaded the low-ceilinged room, but a 
glimmer of light still came in through the windows, 
making visible the wall-fast seat along the front wall, 
the table before it, and the beams overhead. As 
far as they could get from the door stood a couple 
of small children, almost hidden by the darkness, 
but with the light from the windows shining in their 
wide open eyes. When the man had ducked his head 
to get through the door and straightened up again, 
his head almost touching the beams, the room seemed 
darker than before and his figure so enormous that 
the children gaped at him as if a troll had entered. 

“You are not scared, are you, Kresten?” said the 
mother, walking over to the children. 

“And you had better be seated,” she next re- 
marked in a kindly tone to the stranger, who dropped 
down on the bench under the window with a thud 
that made the children feel as if the house might 
give way under his weight. 

The whimpering of a baby was heard. 

“We have got a baby boy, too,” said the woman, 
and her voice showed that she was smiling as she 
bent over the cradle to pick up the child. 

She seated herself on a chair by the wall, opened 
her blouse and put the child back to her breast as it 
was when the stranger came to the door. For a 
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long while she spoke only a few words to make the 
other children hurry up with their undressing. But 
they could not take their eyes off the stranger whose 
figure seemed to fill the entire wall between the 
two windows. 

Otherwise nothing broke the silence but the faint 
sound of the baby sucking at the breast. 

The woman, too, kept her eyes on the strange 
man in an effort to discover who he was. And in 
spite of her outward calm, there was in her very 
silence a suggestion of alertness. 

“Tts getting dark,” she said at last. ‘“We’ll have 
to have some light.” 

The sunset glow had vanished beyond the sea. 
Here and there between the dunes a yellowish glim- 
mer still lingered, but soon that would also be gone. 

“Tt’s a help for the thrifty to make the day last,” 
the stranger said. 

“One has only what one saves,’ the woman as- 
sented with a quiet smile. 

When the little one had had his fill, she put him 
back into the cradle and managed to get the others 
beneath the soft mattress of the bed that stood in 
the farthermost corner of the room. Not until then 
did she pick a tallow dip from a shelf and put it on 
the table. 

No sooner had she lighted it than she shot a quick 
glance at the stranger, who sat with his eyes cast 
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down .. . even his clothing showed him to be an 
outsider. It was the first chance she had of getting 
a good look at him. The rays of the candle, which 
seemed to form a cave of light in the darkness of 
the room, fell on his face so that all its features 
became clearly visible. And suddenly she got the 
impression that he was much older than she had 
thought . . . he was so pitifully bent. 

“Fave you also come to buy the ship?” she asked. 

He looked up at her so quickly and so piercingly 
that she shrank back as if something had been hurled 
at her. But the next moment he was sitting all in 
a heap again. 

“Flow could I know anything about that?” she 
heard him mutter. 

Yet his attitude seemed to indicate that he ex- 
pected her to tell him all about it. And soon she 
grew talkative. 

A ship that had gone ashore down there was to 
be sold at auction the next day . . . and her tone 
showed that she thought it an event that ought to be 
known far and wide. Many outsiders had already 
arrived in carriages and found hospitality in the 
farmhouses of the neighborhood. 

“So that there might have been no place for you,” 
she said. Then she added jestingly: “But an old 
fellow like you should be in a real house.” 

Her evident friendliness restrained the sharpness 
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of his glance while she talked. But suddenly she 
broke off in the middle of her chatter. 

“T?1l have to see that you get a bite of something,” 
she exclaimed. “You'll be needing it by now.” 

“It’s nice of you,” he said, “but I brought some 
bread with me, and if you could only get me some- 
thing hot to drink .. .” 

Again she laughed at him. 

Of course, she would be glad to put the coffee pot 
on the fire. 

While she was out of the room, he pulled from his 
bag a big package of coarse bread in slices and began 
to munch slowly. 

There were two bedsteads in the room. From 
under the mattress of one peeped the watchful eyes 
of the children. Once he looked at them, and then 
their heads disappeared quickly under the covers, be- 
neath which they stayed hidden until their mother 
came back into the room. 

She smiled at him. 

“They’re a couple of bad ones over there,” she 
said. 

Having placed a bow] on the table in front of him, 
she went over to the bed. 

“Go to sleep now, children,” she told them. 

Then one of the boys pulled down her head and 
whispered to her: “Is that the man from the gray 
hill? Father says that when he comes to a house, the 
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people should give him a chunk of bread and a slice 
of pork, and then he doesn’t make any trouble.” 

She hushed at him. 

“No, Kresten dear,” she laughed. “That bad man 
is still in his hill - .. And now you must go to 
sleep.” 

Having served the stranger with coffee, she sat 
down on the chair again to rock the little one to 
sleep. 

Every so often the man bent his head over the 
bowl and drank noisily of the steaming drink. A 
brooding expression remained on his face. And 
whenever the woman took a glance at him, she sensed 
the power that spoke out of his every feature. 

“‘What’s your errand here?” curiosity prompted 
her into asking at last, after the question had long 
been hovering on her lips. 

His glance met hers fleetingly, and it was clear 
that he tried to make his mien gentle. 

“You might know some one who has sheep to sell,” 
he replied. That’s what I’m looking for.” 

He looked so pleased when he spoke that she al- 
most suspected him of joking. 

“People keep sheep in this neighborhood, don’t 
they?” 

“Oh,” she said, “there is always something of 
that kind to be had.” Her voice showed disappoint- 
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ment. It was plain that she had expected her visitor 
to be another kind of man. 

Again both remained silent for a while, the 
stranger quite lost in his own thoughts. 

“Where do you come from?” the woman finally 
began anew. . 

Then he laughed aloud as if her question had sug- 
gested something very remarkable. 

“TI come from Howi . . . and no one knows that 
place down here. It is far up north and right by the 
sen : 

“Then your people are fishermen, too... ?” 

His face still looked as if he found her question 
funny. 

“Yes,” he said, “the people up there also make 
some use of the sea.” 

His words made her smile, too. 

“Otherwise it looks as if you might know a good 
deal about the sea,” she rejoined. 

For a moment his face turned hard under the 
questioning. 

“Oh, well,” he remarked evasively, “one may have 
sailed a little now and then.” 

She kept quiet only fora moment. Then she asked 
again: 

“Yowre married, ain’t you?” 

Then his glance remained downcast so that it 
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looked as if she had reminded him of some great 
sorrow. 

seY es, 1 am married.) os. 7 

“Have you any children?” 

All of a sudden he looked poorer than before as 
he sat there and forced himself to answer the young 
woman’s questions. 
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He hesitated a moment before he added: ‘‘She’s 
almost as old as you are.” 

Her look at him grew softer as she sensed behind 
his words some unknown depth that might hide 
either joy or sorrow. 

“Then you must be a grandfather, I suppose?” 

“No,” he replied curtly. 

It put a stop to her questioning. 

The children had fallen asleep, and the silence 
was so deep that their quiet breathing could be heard. 
For a while the woman also sat with her head bent 
forward, sunk in thought . . . she seemed to see a 
boat far out on the sea, and one of the men in it was 
her husband, with blond beard and pale blue, merry 
eyes. And suddenly her ears became aware of a 
new sound in the midst of the deep silence . . . the 
sound of her own heart beating more rapidly from 
sheer happiness. 

Abruptly she rose to her feet. 

“You like to get to bed, don’t you?” she asked. 
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“T think I need it,” he nodded affirmatively. 

She led him to a small chamber holding a bedstead 
full of big, soft pillows. When the stranger got 
into the bed, it was so much too short for him that 
he seemed to be sitting up. 
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Early in the morning carriages began to roll by 
on their way to the place where the auction was to 
be held. At the first sound of wheels, the children 
clambered out of bed and rushed to the door with 
nothing but their shirts on. There they stood gaping 
after the passing vehicles until the mother brought 
them back and made them put on some clothes. She 
was greatly stirred up, too, and repeatedly she went 
to the window for a glance at the many strange 
visitors. 

Through the morning stillness, ordinarily broken 
only by the song of the larks and the swish of the 
sea, now came the sound of voices and the neighing 
of horses. ‘The sun, which had risen huge and bright, 
poured a flood of light over the flatlands and the 
road, so that sparks seemed to fly from the blossoms 
of the heather, from the shining backs of the horses; 
and from wheel rims that had been polished by long 
wear. 

The woman went to the door of the chamber sev- 
eral times to hear if the stranger was awake. At last 
she prepared the morning coffee and carried it in to 
him in order to show him a kindness. 


He lay there with hands folded behind his head. 
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His clear eyes, full of thought, showed that he had 
been wide awake for a good while. 

“Am I to be waited on?” he said. 

He wore a heavy, home-made shirt that indicated 
no lack of means, and he seemed to her in a happier 
humor than he had been at night. 

“There will be plenty of people here to-day,” she 
said, astonished at still finding him in bed. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” he answered laconically. 

“If you want to buy sheep, you’ll have to hurry 
up to catch the people.” 

“Youre a good one,” he laughed, “to grudge a 
lazy man his pillow.” 

She looked steadily at him, still uncertain whether 
he was making fun of her. 

“What kind of a fellow are you anyhow?” she 
began earnestly. Then she turned it into a joke: “I 
am sure you’ll buy the ship after all.” 

“That will take a big bag of money, I suppose,” 
he said, smiling at her for once with an open glance 
full of satisfaction. 

Shortly afterwards he came into the main room 
fully dressed and asked that one of the boys might 
show him the way. Teasingly he bent over the boy, 
who was no longer afraid in broad daylight. 

“Tf you can guide me right, I’ll give you a whole 
shilling,” he told the little chap. “Yow re quite a 
man, Kresten, ain’t you?” 
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He asked permission to leave his bag behind until 
he came back, and holding the boy by the hand, he 
left the house. 

In that manner he arrived a little wabblingly at 
the house of the wreck-master, where most of the 
people in carriages had put up. Thick smoke rose 
from the chimney of the cookhouse, showing that 
vast preparations were going on inside. Rows of 
vehicles stood in the yard with harness tossed in the 
rear. He stopped in the gateway as if made timid by 
the clamor of voices heard from the livingroom as 
well as from the stable. And the boy, too, pulled 
at the stranger’s hand as if to hold him back. 

“You had better come along, Kresten, and see that 
I find the right place,” he said reassuringly to the 
little fellow. 

It looked as if he were making himself appear 
older than he was both in bearing and speech .. . 
as if he were afraid of venturing into all that hubbub. 

“But I guess we’ll have to go inside,” he went 
on to the boy in his mildest voice, pulling him 
along into the yard. 

There he stared at the fine city carriages until no 
one could imagine him anything but one of the an- 
cients of the neighborhood who had been lured 
abroad by the great occasion. 

Dragging the boy with him, he made for the stable 
door to get a word or two with a couple of men who 
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had just come out. But he stopped humbly at some 
distance from them. 

“You’re driving some big fellows to-day, I guess,” 
he ventured. 

The men replied in the tone used to children and 
very old persons. 

They had brought both high officials and buyers 
from the big cities . . . and to be more impressive, 
they named cities lying far inland among those from 
which several gentlemen had come to attend the 
auction. 

“I suppose you want to buy the ship, too,” one of 
the men then suggested as a big joke. 

The old man twisted his face into a foolish grin. 

“No, we two here, we buy nothing but sheep,” 
he said. 

The men guffawed, thinking that this also was a 
good joke. But the old man remained serious, 

“Won’t you tell me where I can find your master?” 
he asked. 

“There is no one here who cares to deal in sheep 
to-day,” was the answer he got. 

The old man explained whiningly that he had 
come a long distance. 

“Flow could I know what was going on here?” 
he pleaded. 

Then the men pointed out the kitchen door to him. 
Stumbling toward it, he looked almost as scared as 
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the boy. At the door he stopped, waiting patiently 
that some one inside should pay attention to him. 
Loud voices could be heard from the livingroom, 
where the guests were being served refreshments and 
everybody was having a gay time. 

The old man listened thoughtfully in order to 
figure out the meaning of all that noise. It must be 
the officials and the buyers coming to an understand- 
ing among themselves before the ship was put up 
for sale . . . He grew more and more restless, as if 
what went on in there were not without interest to 
himself. 

“We'll have to speak to somebody, Kresten,” he 
said, dragging the boy with him into the doorway. 

A servant girl stopped her work for a moment to 
hear what he wanted. When he told her that he 
wished to see her master, her mien became doubtful. 

“You must tell him that a stranger wants to see 
him,” the old man insisted, looking imploringly at 
the girl. 

“Are you in a hurry?” 

“Yes,” he replied curtly. 

Then she told him to wait while she took in his 
message. 

A moment later the wreck-master appeared in the 
door to the livingroom, apparently expecting that a 
new buyer had arrived. The sight of the old man 
surprised him. 
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“What do you want?” he asked a little impatiently 
as the visitor came toward him. 

The old man looked at him from beneath drooping 
eyelids. 

“Tt was bad luck I should get here on a day like 
this,” he began. “Otherwise I should have liked to 
do some business with you . . ._ I suppose you have 
some sheep to sell?” 

The wreck-master seemed to think that the visitor 
was not quite right in his head. 

“You want to buy sheep,” he echoed. “Well, 
then you'll have to wait until to-morrow. To-day 
you can buy a ship that is lying down there.” 

The old man seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the joke. 

“What do you think it might cost?” he asked with- 
out changing his mien. 

“You had better ask of the men in here,” the 
wreck-master rejoined with a grin. 

Some of the guests had come up behind their host 
to see what was going on, their faces reddened by 
much eating and drinking. 

“FYere’s another one who wants to buy the ship,” 
the wreck-master cried to them in high glee, “and 
he wants to know what it is going to cost.” 

But when the men had had a look at the stranger, 
they did not even care to answer. 

“T guess Ill have to come back to-morrow,” the 
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old man remarked quietly and walked out, his face 
full of deep thought. 

Outside the door, he took out a purse from his 
pocket, picked a shilling from it and gave this to the 
boy. 

“Now you had better run home, Kresten,”’ he said. 
And the boy was on his way before the old man had 
finished speaking. 

Along the road leading down to the sea many 
people were already on their way to the spot where 
the auction was to be held. These the old man fol- 
lowed. He walked along the soft, heather-covered 
roadway with slow and heavy steps, looking like an 
aged peasant sunk in brooding thoughts. 

When the road reached the dunes nearest the 
shore, the open sea lay before him drenched in sun- 
light so that it was hard to tell the colors of the 
sea and the air apart. But he had no eyes for it. 
On the beach rested the ship, its hulk and rigging 
glittering in the sunlight, its shadows projected across 
the blue water. For a moment the sight of it seemed 
to overwhelm him. 

The ship lay with its bow headed inward and its 
rudder buried deeply in the soft sand. Yet its hulk 
rose high above the water. Every wave that rolled 
in broke foamingly against the stern as if it had been 
arock. While he looked at it, the old man’s stature 
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rose and the deepening fold between his eyebrows 
spoke of energy and determination. 

There were people aboard, and he noticed that it 
was possible to reach the prow dryshod when the sea 
withdrew. A hungry look came into his eyes. If the 
sea remained calm, the salving would come easy .. . 
but in another moment he recalled the might of the 
element that had flung the ship where it lay... 
and in the same rage the sea could rise again at any 
time. Then the ship would be hemmed in by the 
surf and not to be reached at all. 

A tent had been erected on the shore for the sale 
of refreshments as at a fair, and lots of people gath- 
ered around it. For a while he stood looking at it. 
From within the tent loud talk and laughter indicated 
that the day was well started. After some additional 
hesitation, the old man ventured in. 

At one of the long tables inside a noisy group was 
drinking. He understood at once that their talk con- 
cerned the ship. Quietly he sat down at an adjoining 
table, nobody paying any attention to him. There 
were visitors from the city in that group, too. 

“That ship has already been sold,” yelled one 
member, striking the table with his fist. “Youll 
ROG Lee 
“But bids will be called for just the same,” insisted 
another. 
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“They have formed a company, and both the 
wreck-master and other officials are in it. . . .” 

The old man sat bent over the table and seemed 
too feeble to grasp what he heard, but his pulses were 
hammering . . . now he knew what was going on at 
the wreck-master’s house. 

When the owner of the tent came over to ask him 
what he wanted, he looked up as if he had not under- 
stood. 

“What?” he stammered. 

“This is a restaurant, you know,” the host told him 
with a smile. 

Whereupon the old man made haste to get outside. 

Groups of people had gathered near the ship, some 
busy relating the story of the wreck over again, others 
discussing the impending sale. 

Lives had been lost in that wreck... . 

The old man stopped now here and now there to 
listen, and what he heard did not interest him. 

A rope ladder hung over the prow of the ship. At 
the foot of it he stood looking up like one curious to 
see the inside of such a big vessel. But the prow 
rose like a church tower above the flat beach, so that 
it seemed impossible for an old man to make such a 
climb. Yet he tarried quietly as an onlooker. Sud- 
denly a couple of men walked over to the ladder. 
He could see by their looks that they had boarded a 
ship before. 
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“Tt would be a nice thing to get up there,” he told 
them. te 

They looked him over good-naturedly. 

“You go ahead,” they said, “and we’ll come after.” 

“I guess I’m too old for that kind of job,” he 
hesitated. But the men pushed him toward the 
ladder. 

He seemed to fumble at the rungs for a moment. 
Then he began to climb like one accustomed to it, and 
when he had swung himself over the rail, he turned 
to look down at the men with a glint in his eye as if 
he had made sport of them. 

“You must have traveled that way before,” they 
cried when they got up themselves. 

“Tt’s hard to tell what many things an aged man 
may have done in his youth,” he replied, walking 
away from them, the metal plates of the deck ring- 
ing under his wooden shoes. 

Up there his whole appearance seemed to take on 
a different aspect. His slender height and broad 
shoulders became fully visible and he looked more 
like an old sailor than a senile peasant. And the 
manner in which he took in everything proved him a 
man who knew all about it. 

Then there was a stir on the shore and many 
voices were heard at once. 

The bigwigs were arriving. ... 

Two carriages drove slowly along the beach, both 
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full of officials and city people. Deep silence fell 
upon the place. The great event of the day was 
in sight. Nothing was heard but the breaking of the 
sea and the dull sound emitted by the ship when a 
wave hit it. | 

The old man walked over to the rail and watched 
the carriages until they reached the wreck. The city 
folk, too, had to inspect it before the bidding began. 
The old man hurried out of the way while all those 
fine people were helped on board. They wore white 
ties and moved like figures on a skating rink. 

When they were ready to descend into the engine 
room for a look at those parts, the old man appeared 
suddenly with the evident intention of going along. 
Some of them'became aware of their ridiculous com- 
panion and started to chase him away. Then he put 
on a grinning face. 

“What a nice ship, what a nice ship,” he chattered. 
“What a pity that it had to be lost!” And he made 
himself appear even more bent and humble than 
when he came to the wreck-master’s house. 

One of the gentlemen addressed him with urban 
condescension and poorly hidden contempt. 

“T have seen ships like this before,” the old man 
explained garrulously. 

The rest of the company paid hardly any attention 
to him at all, interested only in the purchase of the 
ship. Cautiously they gripped the iron ladders lead- 
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ing down into the engine room .. . it was soon 
clear to all of them that far greater values were 
involved than the sale of the ship could possibly 
bring. And they were pleasantly stirred by the 
thought of the big profits flung into their way by the 
mighty sea. The old man, on the other hand, seemed 
to ponder deeply what he saw. One might think 
either that he was living through old memories, or 
that for the first time in his life he viewed the inner 
parts of such a large steamer. An air of eagerness 
surrounded him... his hands trembled... 
there was a fortune to be salved by him who became 
owner of the ship. With glistening eyes he surveyed 
the metal of the machinery as if it were made of pure 
gold, and from time to time he emitted a loud, 
plaintive sigh. 

When everybody was back on deck again, some 
one called out from the beach that the auction was 
about to begin. Every face on the beach was turned 
toward the gentlemen on board with the common 
thought that now their turn had come. 

The old man remained behind until at last he could 
get down without being in the way of any one else. 
The expression on his face had changed entirely. 
His features were stern and willful. His lowered 
glance came sideways like that of a person with an 
evil intent in his mind. 

When his turn came, he went over the rail and 
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down the ladder without any suggestion of senility 
left. 

The crowd had gathered around one of the dunes, 
but gave place willingly to let the city folks through. 
The plans of these were pretty widely known by that 
time . . . they had combined among themselves to 
prevent the price of the wreck from being forced 
up. The sheriff had climbed up on some wreckage 
so that he could look down upon the crowd. Even 
those who had not the slightest intention of bidding 
tried to get as close to him as possible in order to 
take in every detail of the great event of the day. 

And suddenly it became apparent that, after all, 
there were two groups of prospective buyers that 
kept apart, facing each other with an open space be- 
tween. The sheriff, however, made no attempt to 
hide his connection with the group that previously 
had gathered at the wreck-master’s house. Bantering 
remarks passed back and forth between him and 
them, while the rest of the crowd craned their necks 
to catch what was said. 

The conditions of the auction sale were read. The 
ship was to be knocked down in a single bid with 
everything on board that was fast. 

The sheriff gazed solemnly at the crowd, which 
kept very still. 

“Give us a start,” he cried. Then he gave the 
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dimensions and the value of the ship. But not a 
word came from either one of the groups. 
ie What do you bid-. ... ?” 

“Five hundred,” some one shouted, and the whole 
crowd laughed at the size of the bid. 

“One thousand,” came next from one of the men 
with the wreck-master. 

“One thousand is bid,” repeated the sheriff. 

“Twelve hundred,” called out a man in the op- 
posed group. 

“Twelve hundred . . . twelve hundred... .” 

The sheriff raised his gavel as if ready to bring it 
down at once. 

“Fourteen hundred,” the party of the wreck- 
master bid. 

“Fifteen,” came back from the other group. 

“Fifteen hundred .. . fifteen hundred... .” 

“Sixteen hundred,” a hard voice suddenly shouted 
from the rear edge of the crowd. 

The surprise of that voice was so great that every 
one had to turn to see whose it could be. The sheriff 
even forgot to repeat the bid. Finally he seemed 
inclined to regard it as a joke. 

“Fe bids sixteen hundred,” the sheriff said with 
all the arrogance of officialdom in his voice. 

Every eye rested on the stranger who had raised a 
sinewy hand and who seemed embarrassed by the 
excitement he had caused. 
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“Sixteen hundred is bid,” the sheriff repeated at 
last, and his tone seemed symbolical of the strong 
arm of the law. 

“Seventeen hundred,” cried the men from the 
city, enraged at the turn things were taking. 

The sheriff waved his gavel nervously. 

“Seventeen hundred,” he yelled. 

“And sixty,”? the same voice from the rear added. 

The whole crowd roared with laughter. The old 
man must be drunk or incapable of understanding 
what he was doing. His tall figure, with the smali 
face above it, and the small piercing eyes, towered 
above the rest of the crowd. For a moment he 
seemed infected by the merriment surrounding him. 
Then an uproar rose among the city people. Both 
groups cried that they had no intention to let their 
bids be forced up by a drunken fellow. The sheriff 
was urged to put an end to it. ~ 

But other people began to shout that it was better 
to let him have the bid . . . it was quite plain that 
such an old scarecrow could not pay the sum in- 
volved, and then the auction would have to start all 
over again. 

“Seventeen hundred and sixty is bid,” the sheriff 
called out suddenly, and the city people nodded com- 
prehendingly to him. 

(Hirst... ‘second .-) 2. third timers se me 
the gavel fell. 
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“Come here, you,” the sheriff yelled. Whereupon 
the old man was shoved forward through the laugh- 
ing crowd. With lowered glance he stepped up to 
the official authority, but in spite of his simplicity and 
awkwardness, there was something in his bearing that 
made everybody watch him carefully. 

“Who are you?” the sheriff demanded brusquely. 

The old man raised his eyes slowly until his glance 
rested fully on the sheriff’s face. And then no one 
thought any longer that they had to do with a 
drunken man. Then he turned his head and took in 
the city folk with a taunting smile. 

“Who am I?” he repeated as if weighing the ques- 
tion. 

“You had better answer me,” the sheriff cried to 
let him know that it was not the proper time or 
place for empty talk. 

Then the stranger’s face grew hard. 

“T am old,” he said, “and you’ll have to be a little 
patient with me. 

“Where I am known,” he added after a pause, 
“they call me the old man from Howi. Otherwise 
my name is Ole Skarpe.” 

He let his eyes run over the crowd, but now there 
was no trace of dissembling in his expression. 

“My home is far off, and I don’t think any one 
here knows the place . . . but it lies by the sea.” 
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Everybody was listening with wrapt attention to 
his story. 

“Can you give security?” the sheriff asked with a 
deprecatory gesture to bring the affair to a close. 
“We have no time to wait.” 

The old man continued looking around almost as if 
he were searching for’some one to assist him. 

“I don’t suppose any one here would care to act 
for me,” he said. 

This remark made the city people cry out that the 
joke had gone far enough. The sheriff raised his 
hammer to start the auction over again. Then the 
old fellow rose to his full height, and those around 
him felt as if a warrior from some strange and far- 
off country had risen before them. 

“Yow ll have to wait,” he cried in a tone of com- 
mand. ‘The bid and the ship are mine. Perhaps 
you'll give me a chance to pay?” 

“lave you the money?” asked the sheriff surprised 
and rendered uncertain by the man’s bearing. But 
the city people crowded forward with cries that the 
auction should be started again. 

The old man turned on them. 

“Youll have to wait,” he said. “When one makes 
a bid, one must have the money to pay.” 

It looked as if he had played his game to a finish. 
Again he turned toward the sheriff. 
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“T know nothing about those fellows,” he said. 
“They may be all right, I suppose, but I am too old 
to handle all that money here in the open. So you 
will have to come with me to the tent.” 

The sheriff seemed to have lost his nerve... . 
If the man could pay, the bid was his. There were 
too many witnesses. And in spite of the raging city 
people, he had to go with the old man to discover 
whether he had the money. A moment later the 
whole crowd was making for the tent. Everybody 
understood that it would mean jail for the old man 
if he were playing a trick merely. 

As many as could get in followed them into the 
tent. The old man took his place at one of the 
tables facing the crowd. Everybody around him 
was talking. Many remembered having noticed him 
before the sale. And suddenly the report spread that 
he had visited the wreck-master’s house to buy sheep. 

And what a sheep he had bought! ... 

Calmly the old man began to unbutton his home- 
spun clothes ... first an overcoat, then a jacket, 
then a waistcoat, and finally some other kind of 
garment. After each unbuttoning his glance grew 
more watchful as if he really feared that there might 
be rascals present ready to rob him. Finally he 
pulled a thick old pocketbook of leather from beneath 
the last layer of clothing. Then he bent over the 
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table and began to count out bills. He did it slowly 
and with evident effort to hide his movements as far 
as possible. 

“Please count them,” he said, handing the bundle 
of bills to the sheriff. 

The sheriff nodded: The amount was exactly the 
one demanded. 

Then, and then only, was the old man’s face 
lighted up by a flush of triumph and mirth as he 
turned abruptly toward the crowd. 

“Many thanks to you, good folk,” he said, his 
glance resting on the people from the city. “TI shall 
be glad to buy more ships at the same price, if you 
have any on hand.” 

With steady hand he returned the pocketbook to 
its place nearest his body and began to button up his 
clothing again. His entire bearing suggested that 
he regarded the incident as closed. But all of a sud- 
den a storm of jubilation broke out around him. The 
men from the city alone looked downcast and em- 
barrassed. 

“There they got a dose of their own medicine,” 
the people cried. 

Others yelled that the buyer should set up the 
drinks. But, silent and withdrawn within himself 
once more, the old man made his way out of the tent 
and took the road leading away from the shore. 

Rumors of what had happened had reached the 
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humbler dwellings as well as the farmhouses long 
before he got there. All along the road people 
stood staring at him as if they had just taken part 
in a great adventure. 

When he arrived at the cottage where he had spent 
the night, the woman received him as an honored 
guest. She had been in one of the farmhouses when 
the report was received there. Heavily the old man 
dropped down on the bench by the window and 
looked up at her with satisfaction in his glance. 

“Could you give me something to eat?” he asked. 
_ “TI must see to get under way again soon.” 

The woman’s glance was soft. 

“Are you in such a hurry?” she asked back. Then 
her tone became merry, though her face remained 
serious: 

“Did you get your sheep?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt was a poor day for that kind of thing,” he said 
with a wink at her. 

“But I bought a ship. . . .” 

The woman clapped her hands together. 

“Tord, man,” she cried, “‘what sort of a fellow are 
you anyhow?” 

“You and the rest will have to travel far to find 
out,” he replied. 

She spread the table for him and brought him 
pork which she had fried in advance. He began to 


ao 


he put in it several coins... te more than was 


called for by what he had received. ‘: 

“JT thank you,” he said. “There is good luck i in 
your house . . . and in your eyes, too.” 

Awkwardly he patted her cheek with his gnarled 
fingers. 

“T shall soon be back,” he said. ‘And then there 
will be plenty of time to talk.” 
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A piece of sail appeared now and then between the 
wave crests. The stem of a boat shot forward as if 
cast up by the sea. Waves broke frothingly over it. 
One moment the little vessel stood still as if unable 
to wrest itself free; in the next it plunged head fore- 
most into the deep and was lost in the sea. Down 
there, in the dip of the billow, it was shielded from 
the wind. The bit of sail, which under the pressure 
of the wind had careened the boat, now hung limp 
and flapping, while the roar of the storm could be 
heard rushing by far overhead. For a few moments 
the sea appeared to congeal in this shape, until the 
waters began moving again. Then it looked as if 
they were about to collapse on top of the boat. Vast 
slabs of water came rolling in from all sides, shoved 
themselves under the rounded belly of the boat and 
raised it aloft again. At once the storm hurled itself 
howling at the sail, so that the mast and the sheets 
trembled, while the stem of the boat chopped its 
way through the seething masses like a live thing 
struggling for its existence. A huge wave broke over 
the boat, sweeping it from stern to prow and knock- 
ing several men from the thwarts. When the boat 
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was clear again, the men scrambled back to their 
seats, half stunned by the blow. Every face was 
turned toward the man at the tiller, and horror 
showed on every one . . . there was nothing left 
but to try a landing. 

But the man who steered sat with the tiller pressed 
between one arm and the body without paying the 
Jeast attention to them. 

“Bail out the water,” he cried. 

For a moment only did he flash a glance at them. 
Then his eyes were back on the sea again. The 
men bailed with a will. Some pulled off their 
sow’westers and used them as buckets. But there was 
little time in which to empty the boat before the 
next wave overtook them. 

Their faces stiffened when the boat rose to an- 
other crest, as if the next wave might mean life or 
death. A mountain rose vertically out of the deep, 
dark and heavy as a stone wall ... one of the 
men let out a scream, and the rest could hear the 
sound of that human voice swept onward by the 
storm. Then the wave curled over, hanging in 
midair for a moment before it broke. The boat 
stood upright on its tail. Every one was clinging to 
the thwarts, fully convinced that now it would turn 
over. The helmsman reminded one of a rider lying 
flat along the back of his horse during a wild leap. 
One of his hands gripped the edge of the boat so 
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that the knuckles showed white through the water 
and the skin blue with cold. 

With all his might he swung the tiller outwards, 
thus forcing the boat to leap aside as if moved by a 
living force. The wave rolled by without hitting 
them, but so close that they could see the waters 
churning like the stones and dirt of an avalanche. 

The men fixed their fascinated stares on him. A 
few twisted their stiffened features into the semblance 
of a smile as if from his presence of mind they had 
drawn new courage. 

“Tyjordel-. . . Thomas,” he yelled at them. 
“Try to get out an oar! The rest of you must go on 
bailing.” 

The oars had the length of beams, so that the men 
had to stand up in bringing the blades forward for an- 
other stroke. Only while pulling could they sit down 
on the thwarts. When another wave came along, the 
boat rode more steadily and cut the water more 
willingly. The men seemed almost merry, but the 
rowing proved such a heavy task that each oar had to 
be handled by two men. 

At times there was so much water in the boat that 
it washed back and forth in waves and broke foam- 
ingly around the helmsman. Suddenly a man was 
knocked down with such force that he lay uncon- 
scious at the bottom of the boat. 

Then several voices were heard: 
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“You'll have to make for land!” 

Even the men who rowed shouted at him that 
the oars would break. 

And every minute the oars were jerked out of the 
rowlocks. 

The storm evidently was still rising ... and 
anger showed openly on the faces of the men as if 
they felt that their lives were being played with. 

“Yow ll have to be patient, boys, and row, if you 
want to save your lives,” the man at the tiller shouted 
to them. 

His small eyes twinkled at them from beneath the 
sou’wester and seemed to goad them on with the 
scorn that was in them. 

“There must be men among you who have known 
arworse sea... .”? 

His words were only partly heard, but their mean- 
ing was read out of the expression on his face. 

“It will slacken toward night,? they heard him 
add. 

As the boat rose on a crest, they caught a glimpse 
of land far to leeward, darkly gray like the air and 
seemingly afloat between sky and sea. Yet they were 
close enough to it to see the waves break against the 
outmost reefs . . . and at times even the sound of 
the breakers seemed audible. 

It was the second day of their homeward sail, and 
if the storm had not come up, they would have been 
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home by now. All the summer they had been busy 
on the coast far to the south salving Ole Skarpe’s 
wreck. This they had kept up until the weather 
turned bad. During the last two weeks the wind 
and the sea had been such that the wreck barely 
could be reached. 

Ole Skarpe had been with them all the time, joking 
and taunting them to make the time go and to get 
as much work out of them as possible. 

“T guess you have begun to long for the girls, my 
boys,” he told them at last, “so we had better try to 
get home.” 

Week after week trucks had left the shore loaded 
with metal parts, while the sea remained slick and 
smooth as if the Almighty himself were favoring the 
work. The men had the feeling of taking part in 
some glorious achievement. They had blasted with 
dynamite, and moved heavy iron plates, and taken 
ashore ton after ton, until the hulk was reduced 
to a shell from which the kernel had been dug out. 

It had been like a vision of ancient times when 
the heavy, sea-going boat landed on the coast. The 
story of the trick played by the old man from Howi 
was in every man’s mouth, and now they saw him 
wield power like that of a king. Braver seafaring 
men than those he brought with him had never been 
seen in any boat crew. They were tall, every one of 
them, with high-set, broad shoulders and legs so 
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straight that their knees seemed to turn slightly in- 
wards when they walked. 

During the first day’s homeward sail, he had spent 
the time adding sum to sum . . . never in his life 
had he had such luck with him. Everything had 
favored him since he left home, and, sitting at the 
tiller, his mind had been filled with visions of a 
great fortune . . . and there was still a lot to be 
had out of that wreck. 

The rule was to seek land when a storm came up, 
but he, on the contrary, had laid his course further 
out. In the prow of the boat rested a pile of small 
boxes in which was packed the dynamite left over 
from the blasting. The people had thought nothing 
of it when told to bring the boxes on board, having 
already carried them on the outward journey. 

If a landing was made in such a sea, the dynamite 
would have to go overboard first. . . . If the boat 
should hit the bottom hard, the whole load might 
go off. ... And so he refused to make for the 
shore. 

He had been at the tiller all the time without dar- 
ing to let it go out of his hands, and without showing 
any signs of growing tired. If the storm increased, 
he might be forced to seek land as the one salvation. 
That the men grew scared did not influence his will 
at all . . . it was up to them to obey. 

Another wave broke over the boat, followed by an- 
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other right on top of it. The men were piled in a 
heap. The larboard oar broke like a match. 

“Yow’re setting yourself up against the Lord ... 
and for the sake of money,” cried one of the crew to 
the old man. 

There was wrath on every face. 

“Yowre tempting fate, Ole Skarpe,” shouted a 
man who had been thrown right at his feet in the 
stern. “And you'll lose your own life and ours.” 

He read in their eyes the opinion that the dyna- 
mite should be cast overboard. Even the bravest 
among the crew were showing symptoms of fright. 
They had tugged and toiled for him to such a 
degree that he might sacrifice a few shillings’ worth 
to save their lives. 

Hjordel and Thomas managed to get out another 
oar and urged the others to start bailing again. 

“Get the water out,” they yelled, “if you don’t 
want to sink.” 

But one of them lay still on the bottom of the 
boat with folded hands, incapable of another effort. 
Then they caught the voice of Ole Skarpe through 
the storm: 

“Don’t bother the Lord as yet, but have another 
texmateit.- boyse:.f.”? 

His tone reflected the conflict raging within him, 
for he understood well enough that he might be 
tempting God by keeping on . . . yet he would do 
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it. More than once before had he had death swim- 
ming in the wake of his boat. If the dynamite had 
to go overboard, there was plenty of time for 
BIBI. tos 

Toward evening the men still sat on the thwarts 
with the oars out, but there was no strength left in 
their arms. Then he realized that the time for ac- 
tion had come. By signs he made Hjordel and 
Thomas come to the stern where he was sitting, and 
by shouting close to their ears he made them under- 
stand that he wanted them to get the anchor ready. 

“We'll try to get the boat over the bar . . . and 
maybe we can ride it out inside.” 

The bit of sail was taken in. For a while Ole 
Skarpe sat with the tiller in his hand, watching .. . 
then he swung it over sharply so that the boat turned 
its head toward the shore. It seemed as if suddenly 
the vessel had grown wings and raced with the waves 
that rolled landward with terrific speed. 

From the crests of the waves they could spy the 
breakers like a ribbon of froth edging the coast as far 
as they could see in either direction. Ole Skarpe 
had risen halfway to his feet, his hand still gripping 
the tiller and his eyes searching the seething mass in 
front of them. ‘Time and again the sound of his 
voice seemed to rush by over the heads of the men. 

“We have to run‘for it.\.4 5°47 

They reached the bar before they were aware of 
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it. The men started backing the oars to check the 
boat, but Ole Skarpe suddenly yelled so that all could 
hear him: 

“Row, boys .. . row!” 

And the men pulled hard at the oars to get across 
with the wave. 

There was thunder in the air. A little way ahead 
a geyser of spray rose upward. The men yelled and 
pulled. The next wave was already about to break. 
Curved and glassy it rose behind them, its crest al- 
most leaning over the boat. Then it broke. Masses 
of water were borne through the air by the storm as 
if they had been pieces of torn sails. But in another 
minute the sea around them was still. They had 
crossed the bar. 

Ole Skarpe stood up, his whole figure tensed. 
Then he swung the rudder over again and put the 
boat with its head toward the open sea. A moment 
later the anchor rattled down while the men waited 
at the oars until it should catch. Fathom after 
fathom of rope was let out to let the boat ride more 
freely. But everybody was ready for a final struggle 
. . . 1f the anchor did not hold, there was nothing 
left but to make for the shore. 

But soon they could feel that it did hold, and word 
of it was passed to Ole Skarpe, who shouted back to 
them that they had better stick to the oars for a 
little while yet. 
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On both sides of them the water raced landward 
like a strong current. A few boatlengths in the rear 
the sea rose again as it approached a second bar. 

They waited tensely, fearing that they had only 
been granted a short breathing spell. But the anchor 
kept its hold. 

“Now you can rest, boys,” Ole Skarpe called to 
them at last. The crew divided into watches, two at 
a time taking turns at the stem to guard the anchor 
rope which had been wrapped in sail cloth to keep 
it from being cut by the boat rail. 

The old man smiled at them. 

“See that you get something to eat. . . . This will 
have to be our lodging for the night.” 

Whereupon the men dug out the food box and the 
water barrel and started munching bread sodden with 
sea water. 

Now and then a ruddy glow showed through the 
cloud pall overhead. For a brief while the shore 
where lay their hope of safety was lighted up by the 
sun, and the view of it ravished their minds like an 
apparition sent by heaven in their hour of need. 
Darkness came quickly. The vacant space between 
the sky and the water seemed filled by a sooty murk 
through which could be seen nothing but the glisten- 
ing froth of the breakers. These came incessantly 
out of the darkness like monsters rising from the sea 
in flocks and rushing toward the boat to devour it, 
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By that feeble light the outlines of the men were 
barely visible. Ole Skarpe had stayed by the tiller. 
Suddenly he crawled forward to his men. 

“You'll have to cover yourself with the sail to 
keep warm,” he told them. 

And he helped them to spread the big sail like a 
tent over the thwarts so that they were protected 
against the spray from the waves. 

“Here you can huddle up as snugly as a flock 
of sheep,” he jested. 

For himself he made a cover in the stern out of a 
smaller sail and crawled under it. 

The weather grew steadily worse . . . when the 
angry gusts of the storm raged over the boat, the 
men sat with taut muscles ready to leap up in terror 
if the anchor rope should break. They seemed to 
feel the pressure of the water against the sides of the 
boat, and every rib and board was groaning. 

If the boat was set adrift or sprang a leak, there 
would be little hope of saving their lives. 

But fatigue began to get the upper hand. Their 
bodies grew heavy. Off and on they would catch a 
few winks of sleep, but all too quickly they were 
waked again by the brawl of the sea. 

Beneath the sail in the stern Ole Skarpe sat like a 
statue. He was disturbed in his mind, though he 
had put on a brave face before the crew... . He 
might have dumped the dynamite overboard as the 
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men wished and looked for a landing when he saw 
what was coming. . . . No one could hope to get 
~ alive out of such a sea and such a darkness. . . . 

His hands let go their hold on the sail and they 
lay folded in his lap. 

Was this to be his end, just when he had had the 
biggest stroke of luck of all his life? 

Something like a moan escaped his lips. Could it 
be a sin to hold on to one’s property? Could the 
Lord think it mean of a man to cherish what He 
Himself had bestowed? And the old man began to 
mumble the Lord’s Prayer. 

At midnight the weather was at its worst. The 
men threw aside the sail, forgetful of any need of a 
covering. Four of them lay in a heap in the middle 
of the boat, all their courage gone. Thomas and 
Hjordel alone kept their nerve and stayed in the 
prow to look after the anchor rope, alternately pull- 
ing it in and letting it out in order to prevent it from 
being worn in two. 

All of a sudden a couple of the men began to sing 
a hymn, but it sounded more like a wail than a song. 
The rest held off for a while. Then the pious mood 
seized them too. After that they sang andsang... 
thereby feeling that their rescue now rested in the 
hands of the Lord. 

The sound of the singing reached Ole Skarpe 
where he sat beneath the sail, and he began to mutter 
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the words of the hymns. Otherwise he kept quiet. 

Every so often one of the men would call loudly — 
on the Lord so that it could be heard all over the 
boat . . . and shortly afterwards the same man fell 
on his knees with his hands stretched toward the sea. 

“Lord Jesus,” he cried, “Lord Jesus! .. .” 

It sounded as if he were on the verge of losing his 
mind. 

PLook, (he-ered, =.“ Look: .....-there among the 
breakers . . . can’t you see His white face?” 

He rose and made a motion as if to plunge over- 
board, but two of the other men got hold of him and 
forced him down. 

Then Ole Skarpe came out from the sail and 
crawled over to the crew. 

“Try to act like men,” he told them. 

On he went until he reached Hjordel and Thomas 
in the prow. 

“You are the real boys,” he said encouragingly. 

And he saw them give him back a smile. 

Toward morning the wind lost some of its vi- 
olence, but the sea remained as bad as before. In the 
faint light of the dawn the waves could be seen rising 
mountainously until they seemed to touch the sky. 
But nevertheless the sense of approaching daylight 
brought back a little of their courage. 

Hjordel suddenly struck up a silly ditty and got 
Thomas to join him. 
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It made Ole Skarpe put his head from under the 


sail, 
“No, boys,” he called to them. ‘Don’t do that 
This is not the time for it... .” 
But the men in the prow grinned back at him. 
“We have been singing hymns all night, and much 
good it did,” they cried. “Now we'll try the other 
kind.” 
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On the second day of the storm the village where 
Ole Skarpe lived got the report that he had sailed for 
home. 

Name of the Lord . . . if they were still at sea, 
with dynamite on board . . . and gloom appeared 
on every face. 

“No one could make him drop a stick of wood 
overboard,” sneered men who had worked for Ole 
Skarpe and sailed with him. 

“No one can be willful enough to risk human lives 
if escape is possible,” others told them. Punishment 
would be sure to fall on any one who had such a 
mind. 

All through the day people gathered on the sand 
ridges to watch the sea, though they knew well 
enough that the boat could not yet be expected. 
Every one realized that the only hope of the crew 
lay in getting ashore or casting anchor . . . no one 
could stay at sea in an open boat in such weather. 

Women, too, made their way to points of vantage, 
with shawls tied around their skirts lest their clothes 
be stripped from their bodies. 

The foam of the sea drifted ashore like flocks of 
huge birds and fell on the outermost cottages, where 
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it melted like snow. Clouds of sand raced along the 
beach, beating against windows and walls, and sting- 
ing the faces of the people like showers of pointed 
needles. And the air was so full of spray from the 
sea that roofs and stone walls seemed drenched by 
rain. 

Some of the wives with husbands in the boat had 
gathered in one of the houses. It was the youngest 
among them who had received a message from her 
husband telling about the start for home. The coffee 
cups were on the table. Now and then the women 
took a sip and a bite of some coffee cake. All pre- 
- served the serious expressions with which they had 
arrived. They were stately creatures, wearing 
dresses so tight over the breasts and in the sleeves 
that they seemed like another skin and showed the 
movements of every breath. At every gust of the 
wind, their faces turned toward the windows through 
which they could watch the weather. The light shed 
within by the overcast day was scant, and when they 
looked out, their eyes grew dizzy from following the 
wild chase of the clouds across the roof of the ad- 
joining cottage. 

For a long time they sat thus, staring at their own 
gloomy thoughts. And yet their faces looked strong 
and healthy in spite of all anxiety. 

Suddenly the cottage was shaken by a squall of 
more than ordinary violence. 
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“Lord Jesus,” the youngest of them cried out, “I 
hope they have come ashore.” 

The rest lowered their glances as if in pity. Only 
one of them looked searchingly into the face of her 
who had spoken. 

“Tilte,” this woman said harshly, though she was 
as deeply moved as any one else in the room, “you 
must not expect Ole Skarpe to take any thought of 
you.” : 

Then, however, another woman added: 

““We have one hope, Tilte . . . that Ole Skarpe’s 
own life is also in that boat.” 

A little later a very old woman arrived, quite be- 
wildered by her struggle with wind and weather. 
Tilte brought her into the room, crying sympathe- 
tically: 

“Tord, mother, how did you manage to get over 
herer? 

The old woman stopped for a moment at the door 
to catch her breath before she began with trembling 
hands to unfasten her kerchief. 

“Child,” she said consolingly as she looked at her 
daughter, “you look badly . . . ” Then she added 
after a moment’s thought: “Young folk always imag- 
ine so many things.” 

The daughter brought her to a chair and poured 
her a cup of coffee. The old woman looked around 
at the others before any greetings were exchanged 
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. meeting each other was such a common thing. 
Her eyes studied their faces carefully to make out 
what each one of them felt. They knew that years 
ago she had been sitting as they did now, waiting to 
discover whether joy or sorrow was on the way... 
and in her case sorrow had come. 

To judge by her looks, one felt sure that she had 
come there to be on hand if it should prove her 
daughter’s turn to have a similar experience. 

“Fyas any one of you seen Sofie?” she asked 
abruptly. “Maybe she has had word from Ole 
Skarpe.” 

When no one replied, she raised her head in dis- 
consolate appeal. 

“O Lord,” she cried, “lay the storm!” 

For a long while the whole group listened in deep 
silence. 

“They say he has made an awful pile of money out 
of that wreck,’ the old woman said at last, as if in 
pursuit of some thought of her own. 

She rocked back and forth as she spoke. 

The daughter had remained standing beside her 
mother as if to soothe her. 

“Tord, Tilte, but your hands are cold,” the old 
woman cried, taking hold of her daughter’s hands. 

Then her talk took another unexpected turn. 

“An old person like me should not be thinking of 
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herself,” she remarked gently. “What one has had 
to live through is all past and gone.” 

Then she added in an effort to lay the anxiety of 
the others: “You should ask Sofie if she has heard 
anything.” 

The home of Ole Skarpe stood at the western end 
of the village . . . a sprawling house of more solid 
construction than the cottages around it. It stood 
close to the last bluffs, where the road ran through 
the village down to the shore. There was a fence 
around it, and on the western side this fence was 
made of tall and strong boards to break the wind 
from the sea. On the southern side was a garden 
with a few poplars and willows and elders that raised 
their torn and storm-tossed branches above the fence. 
Their leaves were left only in a few spots shielded 
against the wind. And what the summer brought of 
verdure was often destroyed in a single day by the 
salt blast from the sea. 

In the rear of the garden stood the cabin of a 
ship. The roof was curved to fit a deck. It hada 
raised floor and narrow double doors set with panels 
of colored glass. The entrance was almost hidden by 
the trees that formed a little avenue up to it. The 
daughter of Ole Skarpe was seated on a bench in the 
cabin, never moving, her eyes gazing into nothing- 
ness, her hands folded on her lap. A black kerchief 
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was tied closely about her head so that her thin cheeks _ 
and large chin were clearly outlined. The curve of 
her high and smooth forehead also showed under 
the kerchief. She was very pale, and the paleness of 
her face was accentuated by the darkness of the 
sparsely lighted room. | 

On the table beside her lay a few stunted flowers 
that she had just brought in from the garden... 
they were the last of the summer’s growth, and she 
had picked them to save them from the storm. 

Every gust of wind that came across the fence 
wrought more havoc among the trees, sending the 
few remaining leaves flying like so many scared 
birds. And through all other sounds that reached 
her in there could always be heard the close-pressing 
roar of the sea. 

Although she seemed to suffer both physically and 
mentally from the tumult of the sea, her face never- 
theless showed a dreamy expression. Her position 
indicated that she had sought the solitude of the 
cabin to hide the tumult within her own mind. Her 
eyes were sad, with a suggestion of longing or regret. 

She was worried about her father . . . and yet 
her dream persisted in carrying her thoughts in an- 
other direction. She had the look of a person vision- 
ing a happiness that was far off and yet dwelt close 
to her heart. 


And she had the look of a young girl, though she 
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was thirty. For a long time she sat gazing at the 
flowers, her mien somber as if her thoughts had 
turned sorrowful in the end. 

Then she caught the sound of steps along the 
fence, and she leaned forward to hear whether they 
belonged to people merely passing by. But soon she 
realized that some women must have come to call 

. and her thoughts were carried back to reality. 
She knew well enough the errand of those visitors. - 

It must be Tilte and Emma, whose husbands were 
with her father . . . and her heart began to flutter 
with the anxiety she knew must be in theirs. Rising 
from the bench, she tarried in hesitation by the 
doorway. 

They came, she knew, to ask if there had been 
any message from her father. The thought of it 
carried with it a suggestion of guilt . . . as if she 
were fully aware of what was in her father’s mind. 

Tilte and she were of the same age and had 
played together as children . . . and Tilte had been 
married only a year. 

Now and then she caught the sound of their steps 
through the noise of the storm. And suddenly she 
could hear them on the sanded path leading to the 
front door. Though hidden, she seemed fearful of 
being seen, lest the secret that had led her there be 
suspected. When they had entered the house, she 
picked up her flowers, and again she seemed embar- 
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rassed as if they, too, might give away her secret. 
Yet she hurried back to the house. 

The entrance was on the northern side, so that she 
had to pass the windows to reach the door. She 
could hear that the visitors had been taken into that 
room, and she wanted to go on to the kitchen in order 
to rid herself of the flowers. But then she realized 
that she had already been seen. 

Sofie stood in the doorway of the livingroom and 
turned toward her with a searching glance. 

“Here are Tilte and Emma, child,” she said with 
tenderness in her voice. 

At the sight of the sad-looking flowers, she seemed 
about to make some comment, but stopped herself on 
account of the visitors. 

“They are all gone with fright at not getting their 
men back again. You had better come in and see 
them, Semine.” 

Her face was smiling as if what she said was 
funny. Though her hair was gray and her face 
wrinkled, there was color in her cheeks and whole- 
someness in her bearing. 

The faces of the visitors were visible through the 
doorway. In spite of their worry, they craned their 
necks for a glimpse of Semine and stared at the 
flowers she carried as if her picking them had a spe- 
cial significance for them. One might almost have 
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thought that they deemed her more deserving of 
pity than themselves. 

Semine came up to the door with downcast eyes, 
but as soon as she had crossed the threshold and 
looked up at Tilte, she was carried away by her 
sympathy. The suddenness with which her feeling 
manifested itself made it seem exaggerated. Run- 
ning over to her childhood friend with brimming 
eyes, she threw her arms about Tilte. 

* Tilte-dear’’ she cried; ““Lilte dear 47717 

Both women received her expressions of sympathy 
without any show of response, as if they thought her 
guilty of dissimulation. She sensed their coldness, 
but it had no effect on her. Then they began to 
understand that she was worried about her father 
and the great responsibility resting on him. 

“Fave you heard if they really started, Semine?” 
one of them asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but father sent us word that 
he meant to come home.” 

Tilte told about the message she had received from 
her husband . . . and according to that message 
they should now be at sea. She also told about the 
dynamite carried in the boat, which would prevent 
them from landing. 

Knowing what was in their minds, Semine wanted 
to say something about her father, both to reassure 
them and to defend him. But she couldn’t get a 
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word over her lips . . . as if, after all, their opinion 
offended her. | 

Sofie, who had gone out to the kitchen for a 
moment, guessed what was in the air as soon as she 
appeared in the doorway, and she put on a mien that 
seemed to turn them all into children. 

“You and Jens are getting on mighty well to- 
gether, Tilte,” she chuckled, regardless of their seri- 
ousness. ‘One can understand that you are afraid of 
losing him . . . and the nice time you are having.” 

Then her tone suddenly grew sharper. 

“Brace up, dear. Menfolk have been at sea in a 
storm before ... and no better men are known 
than those Ole Skarpe has in his crew.” 

There was impatience with the young people in 
her attitude, and a suggestion that they were not 
behaving very well. If her own mind held any 
misgivings, she did not show it in any way. 

The young women stood with downcast eyes as if 
shamed by her words. 

“People talk such a lot,” she went on scornfully. 
“Fas any one been south and seen them start? Yet 
they are all ready to frighten you. Semine and I 
might also have some cause to be a little scared. 
But Ole Skarpe as a rule thinks twice before he does 
anything ... and as for your Karl, Emma, and 
your Jens, Tilte . . . do you wish to belittle them in 
other people’s eyes?” 
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She stepped up to the table, and back of her harsh 
words they could sense the kindness of her heart. 

“Tt has always been the custom here for us women- 
folk to stay at home quietly and wait for our men 

. . to meddle with their doings has always been 
held unworthy of ourselves.” 

Then her tone changed again. 

“Now I want you to act like a couple of sensible 
girls. Take off your things and have a sip of coffee 
with us... .” 

She turned to Semine, who had been standing in 
the background, gray in the face and breathing 
heavily. Her mother’s words seemed to have hit her 
harder than any one else, but in a different manner. 
In that moment she showed clearly that her mind 
was full of both sorrow and longing. 

“Now, child,” Sofie told her, “get everything 
Peaay.. $4.7 
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In the early dawn next day a man went westward — 
from the village, seeking protection behind the dune 
ridges. A black poodle accompanied him. It was 
the wreck-master who started on a tour of inspection 
to see if any wreckage had come ashore during the 
night. For a while he watched the heavy clouds that 
were still rushing landward. When a gleam of light 
appeared, the wind-swept ridges became visible, every 
growing thing lying flat along the ground, dripping 
with salty spray and glistening feebly in the dawn. 

The nose of the dog almost touched the man’s 
heels. The fine sand getting into its nostrils made 
it sneeze. It ran with closed eyes, but stuck close 
to its master. 

The man talked kindly to it now and then. At the 
sound of his voice the dog looked up for a moment 
with wagging tail. 

When he was outside the village, the man climbed 
one of the ridges to get a good look at the sea. 

Outside of a narrow belt of water nearest the 
shore, which was faintly lighted by the dawn, one 
could not tell sky and sea apart. Through that belt 
the waves came rolling out of the darkness beyond, 
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their gleaming crests seeming to float high above the 
surface. The man walked to the edge of the dune 
and looked carefully up and down the shore, most 
of which was covered by shallow pools of water 
sprayed in from the sea. 

But not a single piece of wreckage was discernible 
anywhere. . . . With an air of dejection the man 
climbed down from the ridge and resumed his walk. 

A slight improvement was noticeable in the 
weather. Now and then the cloud pall seemed to 
grow thinner in spots. Farther out, too, the air 
was growing brighter, though this, of course, might 
be the result of approaching daylight. 

After a while the man found a seat for himself in 
the lee of another ridge. The dog at once stretched 
itself at his feet. Neither one of them was young any 
longer. 

There he sat staring at the ground and sighing re- 
peatedly. The dog had its head between its fore- 
feet, glancing upward at its master as if sensible of 
his sorrow. 

“Where will it end, Fido . . . where will it end,” 
the man groaned, wringing his toil-worn hands. 

Suddenly he folded his hands. 

“FYe’ll take everything . . . house, and cattle, 
and ground...” 

At the sound of his lament, the dog leaped up, 
put its forefeet on his knees and began to lick his 
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hands and face. Then, for a moment, the man’s 
emotions overwhelmed him completely. Putting 
his arms about the dog, he pressed its head close to 
himself. 

Pm done for .. . I’m done for, old Fido. . 2-2 

His eyes were full of tenderness and despair. 

Then a thought shot through his brain . . . he 
had felt it coming . . . and now, of a sudden, it 
took clear shape. He let the dog go and sat staring 
at some frightful inner vision. . . . 

If Ole Skarpe should be lost, with boat and 
2 sore ae 
His: face became contorted by the horror of what 
seemed revealed to him in that moment, and yet a 
new light seemed also to come into the world .. . 
then he and Jane could keep their property. A 
moment later this new hope was drowned by the 
dismay caused by his own thoughts. 

“May the Lord preserve me from thoughts like 
that,” he moaned. “Grant them to reach home 
safely. . . . My soul is not so full of sin. . . .” 

He stumbled to his feet as if to run away. Just 
then the dog raised its head and set up a dreadful 
howl. The man stopped still, frozen with fright. 
It seemed like an evil omen. Then he gave the dog 
a kick. 

“Shut up,” he cried, panic-stricken. 

Toward noon he returned to the village, almost 
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exhausted by his struggle with the wind. To escape 
talking with anybody, he made a wide detour around 
a crowd that had gathered to study the sea from the 
dunes to the north of the houses. 

Passing right through the village, he made his 
way to the store that stood in its eastern part, by the 
road leading across country to the nearest city. All 
around him the storm was bellowing and tearing at 
the buildings. When a gust struck the ground, 
clouds of sand rose like the dust behind passing 
wheels on a country road. 

At the cottage of old Anna a piece of the fence 
had been blown down. Every so often she came out 
to bemoan the disaster. No sooner had she caught 
sight of Soren Peter, than she ran up to him. She 
was a queer little person who seemed to gain in 
agility with increasing age. 

“Tord, Lord, such a weather,” she wailed. There 
were tears in her eyes but anger on her face as if 
some one had offended her deeply. 

She came very close to him so that he might hear 
what she had to say. 

“Flow am I to get that fence put up again? No 
one ever does anything for an old woman like 
myself.” 

She looked beseechingly at Soren Peter in the 
hope that he might offer to do the job. 
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“Now I shall lose what little I have managed 
femaise tc. 

Behind the fallen fence grew a few elders and 
gnarled fruit trees carrying a scanty crop of stone- 
hard pears that would never ripen. She stood watch- 
ing how the wind shook the trees, and on her sharp 
features appeared an almost tender expression. It 
was heartbreaking to see those growing things ex- 
posed to the fatal onslaught of the wind. 

Soren Peter gazed absent-mindedly at the road in 
front of him and did not answer. He had always 
been willing to lend a helping hand when any one 
appealed to him. The old woman cast a sidelong 
glance at his face and seemed immediately to under- 
stand. Suddenly he became to her one who should 
be pitied. 

“Have you been down on the shore to look for 
them, Soren Peter?” she asked. “And you having 
small cause to wish him speedy homecoming!” 

Although she tried to look her sweetest, there was 
malice in her eyes. Soren Peter made 2 movement 
to get away, but she took hold of his arm to make 
him answer. At last, however, she let go, and he 
trotted ahead. 

There were people in the store. They sat on the 
wall-fast benches or stood leaning against the counter, 
their eyes turned toward the door or the windows. 
Now and then one of them dropped a brief remark. 
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The talk, of course, had turned on Ole Skarpe and 
his crew. Nothing had been heard from the coast, 
so it looked as if they might be safe. Nevertheless 
there was something in the air that kept their faces 
serious and restrained the usual waggishness. 

At the sight of Soren Peter everybody was stirred 
by the hope of hearing something funny. And it 
was as if his mind had been swept clear of all cares 
the moment he entered. Breathless from his walk, 
he leaned against the wall by the door and looked 

around with a keen sense of comfort at being under a 
~ roof again. 

They knew where he had been, and they asked at 
once if any wreckage had come ashore. 

He stepped up to the counter with nothing on his. 
mind but to get a drink. 

“Not a thing,” he replied, a suggestion of whine 
in his tone. “And the sea is something dread- 
BAIS G aca 

“Did you see anything of Ole Skarpe,” one man 
asked mischievously, and several faces began to show 
an inclination to smile. 

But Soren Peter pretended not to have heard. 
Patiently he stood at the counter waiting his turn to 
be served. But the storekeeper seemed to pay no 
attention, although there had been a grin on his face 
ever since the wreck-master came in. 
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And suddenly the storekeeper answered in place 
of the wreck-master. 

“Perhaps Ole Skarpe stayed behind and let the 
rest sail ahead. . . .” He seemed to raise his voice 
out of a well with such an effort that it squeaked. 
“He has to look after his money, of course. . . .” 

He put on a silly face when he spoke, as if his 
words were prompted by sheer stupidity. 

One could see that more than one of those present 
shared his opinion, but all took good care not to say a 
word. . 

“The womenfolk are making an awful to-do about 
it,” the storekeeper went on. ‘That’s like holding 
funeral before the man is dead. There’s Tilte .. . 
she’s with child, which is what womenfolk may ex- 
pect . . . and that mother of hers never has a better 
time than when she can have a good cry.” 

Some of the men couldn’t help laughing aloud. 
They were familiar with the storekeeper’s ways and 
understood what he meant. Yet it was impossible 
not to be amused at the idiotic face he put up. 

Finally Soren Peter thought he had waited Jong 
enough and leaned forward over the counter. 

“Yowll let me have a drink, storekeeper,” he 
pleaded humbly. 

He had kept strikingly quiet while the others 
talked, knowing, as he did, that it was his arrival 
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that had started them. But he had felt it as a relief 
not to be addressed directly. 

“Haven’t you had a drink yet, Soren Peter?” the 
storekeeper said with feigned concern, glancing side- 
ways at the rest while he served. “Of course, you 
must have one.” 

Soren Peter raised the glass to his lips with a 
trembling hand that revealed his inner disturbance. 
Seeing it, the men became more considerate. All 
were agreed that it would be a sinful act for Ole 
Skarpe to rob the wreck-master of his home and 
stock. But it seemed to put the storekeeper in better 
humor than ever. 

“You looked good and hard, I bet, Soren Peter,” 
he kept up his mockery, “to make sure that they were 
not drowning out there.” 

Everybody noticed that Soren Peter’s face turned 
white and troubled. 

“May the Lord preserve them,” he cried. 

And the storekeeper made haste to serve him an- 
other drink in order to cover up his own words. 

“J am sure you can stand one more,” he smiled in 
his smoothest manner. 

The glance of Soren Peter seemed lost in the 
distance. He grabbed the glass eagerly and drank. 
Then Fido, who had stayed outside, suddenly showed 
his big woolly head through the window in the 
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door and pressed down the door-handle with one 
of his paws. As soon as he was inside, he pushed as 
close to his owner’s legs as he could, wagging his tail 
and licking the wreck-master’s hand. 

Several of the men called to the dog, but it didn’t 
pay the slightest attention to them. It stood abso- 
lutely still, with its big head drooping sadly and its 
brown, faithful eyes almost hidden beneath its long 
hair. Soren Peter didn’t even notice it because he 
was aware that his own affairs were in everybody’s 
thoughts. 

“Ole Skarpe is no weakling,” he said, picking up 
enough courage to look at the rest. “If he is at 
sea, he will know how to save himself and his men.” 

A murmur of approval followed his words, show- 
ing that most of those present were of the same 
opinion. 

“While I remember it,” the wreck-master re- 
sumed, turning to the storekeeper, “the sea got 
hold of that wreckage of yours and Ole Skarpe’s. I 
was over there. The piles are all mixed up.” 

An air of anxiety and greed came into the store- 
keeper’s attitude. 

“What is that you say?” he cried. “Lord... 
did it floataway ... ?” 

“No,” Soren Peter replied. “It’s still there, but 
it’s all in a heap.” 

Some of the men laughed. 
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“There'll be some fun now. . . . You had better 
get there quick, storekeeper, before the king comes 
fanless...” . 

They were talking about a lot of timber from a 
wreck, of which Ole Skarpe and the storekeeper had 
bought one half each. 

Soren Peter seemed already to regret his words. 
He understood that here was another cause of ill- 
will. 

“Did the sea get to Ole Skarpe’s part also,” the — 
storekeeper demanded. 

And Soren Peter nodded affirmatively. He had 
to admit it, if the truth were to be told. 
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Soren Peter was in much better spirits when he 
walked back through the village, and the drinks were 
not alone responsible. He had rid himself of his 
evil thoughts. And so his steps were firm when he 
entered the stable to feed the horses. For a while 
he stopped in one of the stalls to smooth out a mane 
that had become tousled and knotted because he had 
had no eye or time for such things. The dog fol- 
lowed him contentedly from the chaff-bin to the 
_ stalls, wagging its tail excitedly at any movement he 
made or at any sound that might come from his lips. 

Suddenly he stopped again in the midst of his 
work and fell to thinking. Day after day he had 
been wallowing in darkness . . . and now every- 
thing seemed so much brighter. 

“The end can’t be so very bad after all,” he heard 
an inner voice remark hopefully. He almost 
laughed, as if until then he had only let himself be- 
come frightened by his own thoughts. But he had 
no clear idea of whence the help might come. 

In that moment a new thought entered his head 
and filled him with such eagerness that he had to 
act on it at once. 
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Jane must go over and have a tale tig De ose: 
if the womenfolk could come to an understanding, 
the old man would be forced to give in. 

The stable and the cottage were built together so 
that one could pass directly from one to the other. 
Jane stood by the stove frying fish for dinner. She 
was taller than her husband by a whole head. But 
in spite of her large figure and powerful limbs she 
was rather good-looking and attractive. There had 
been a lot of gossip about her before she married 
Soren Peter, but as the years passed by, people grew 
tired of it, and now it seemed forgotten. 

She was expecting to see Soren Peter downcast as 
usual. On finding him happy and contented, she at 
first laid it to the drinks of the storekeeper. But 
she was not a shrew. She couldn’t grudge his going 
to the store on such a day. 

Then she noticed that he had something on his 
mind. 

“Did anything come ashore?” she asked. 

Her words jerked him back to reality. 

“A few boards,” he lied to satisfy her. Then he 
went into the livingroom. 

There he seated himself on the wall-fast bench 
with the feeling that he must not let his mind be- 
come depressed again. 

If only the Lord had seen fit to fill ‘fe shore with 
timber, most of his problems would have been solved. 
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him more closely. She was always sensitive on his 
behalf and was easily stirred by his complaints. 

She saw clearly enough that his mind was full of 
speculations. At times he became so preoccupied by 
his thoughts that he lost both sleep and appetite. 

“Jane, dear,” he started a little whiningly, “you 
must go to Sofie and have a talk with her about our 
affairs before Ole Skarpe comes home. . . . If she 
is willing to help us, she can make him wait, I am 
sure.” 

Jane was always eager to get out for a little 
gossip. Even if her errand was rather humiliating, 
she could get some fun out of it . . . but to her 
that was only one side of the matter. Something like 
cunning appeared in her glance. Ole Skarpe wanted 
to make beggars out of them. Could she get around 
Sofie, that was a trick which would please her 
mightily. 

“You think Ole Skarpe will let himself be talked 
out of his money like that?” She spoke coldly, and 
yet Soren Peter understood that his plan had not 
been rejected. 

To him Jane was the wisest and most wonderful 
woman in the world, and now he smiled up at her to 
show his faith in her. 

She joined him at the table for a meal of fish and 
potatoes without saying another word about the 
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= ‘matter he had just broached. sheers .. Ole 


Skarpe’s wife with bitter envy. Ole Skarpe had 
brought her from the city after the death of his first 


- wife ... he had called on several others first, 


pleading with them to act as a mother for the little 
Semine. The last one he called on was Sofie. He 
wanted her to come to his house as a servant. She 
answered him that she was willing to go with him on 
the condition that she would never have to leave 
again until she was carried out in her coffin. 

Some time after dinner Jane left the house dressed 
up as for a visit to the city. Her powerful figure 
bucked the storm with the bearing of a man. But 
time and again she had to turn about to pull her 
skirts into place. 

On her way she met a man whose face assumed 
a smiling and adoring look the moment he became 
aware of her in the distance, and he began to talk 
to her long before she could hear what he said. 

“Are you abroad in this kind of weather, Jane? 
It’s not weather for womenfolk, I should say.” 

He watched her with a grin, evidently amused at 
her struggle to keep her skirts in order. And he 
was so tall that his head reached far above hers. 

“Tt’s pretty bad,” she replied coquettishly. 

“But itll calm down by night,” he said, staring 
at the sky as if it were a book. 

The expression on Jane’s face changed. 
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“Do you oak, Judge Janus, that those men are 
still out on the sea. . . ?” 

She watched his face to see what effect her words 
would have. But he answered with a clear laugh and 
a face free from all evil thoughts. 

“Those people are not silly enough to stay out,” he 
chattered away. ‘No one can make me believe such 
a thing of Ole Skarpe.” 

“But Ole Skarpe is not easily scared,” she per- 
sisted. 

“Qh, no, no, no,” he assented eagerly. ‘That no 
one can say. . . . But where are you going anyhow, 
Jane?” 

She tried to make her own face look as kindly as 
his did. 

“T am just running over to Ole Skarpe’s,” she ex- 
plained. 

Though he guessed her errand, he tactfully kept 
on smiling, lest she read his thoughts. 

“Perhaps I might carry a message for you, Judge 
Janusa coat? 

“That would be nice of you, Jane,” he replied, 
but in a more subdued tone. “You might tell 
Semine, if you can manage it, that I should like to 
have a talk with her.” 

Jane acted as if it were all a big joke in which they 
had a common share. Yet she could read his pro- 
found emotion in his eyes. 
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“Tl tell her, Judge Janus,” she said confidentially 
and not without sympathy. 

Jane found Sofie in her kitchen and was asked to 
be seated. For a while she pretended not to have 
any particular errand, but to have dropped in for 
a chat. While complaining over the weather, she 
watched Sofie’s face for signs of any anxiety, but the 
older woman saw through it all. 

“You young women are so quick to make a fuss,” 
she rejoined. 

Coffee and cakes were put before Jane on the 
kitchen table, and she appeared to be enjoying herself 
thoroughly, although the moment was approaching 
when she must come out with her errand. For a 
few moments she sat completely silent to get better 
control of herself. She had purposely guided her 
talk in such a manner that they seemed to be in 
perfect agreement on everything. But Sofie was no 
less clever at dissembling. She knew that the other 
woman had come there with a definite purpose in 
her mind, and she was waiting alertly to discover its 
character. Yet her manner, too, seemed to indicate 
close friendship between them. 

Jane began to move restlessly. She seemed to 
struggle inwardly. And suddenly she lost control of 
herself so utterly that she almost burst into tears. 

“Soren Peter is feeling badly,” she began. “He’s 
worrying himself to death. . . . I had to promise 
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him that I should see you about it... . He can’t 
give Ole Skarpe any money this time either.” 

“Tord Jesus, Jane,” Sofie exclaimed, genuinely 
alarmed, “do you want me to speak to Ole Skarpe 
about such a thing? Nothing in the world can get 
me to meddle with anything of that kind. ... 
That much I have learned already.” 

Jane’s eyes became filled with tears and she seemed 
all of a sudden to be stricken dumb. A feeling 
welled up within her that their fate had been settled 
in that moment. She folded her hands and sat star- 
ing blindly, her eyes full of shame and misery. 

“Don’t let that be your last word, Sofie, she 
pleaded, two tears rolling down her cheeks. The 
readiness to fight, so characteristic of her ordinary 
mood, seemed utterly to have left her. “Your hus- 
band is out there on the sea... . The eye of the 
Lord is on us. . . .” 

Sofie got to her feet with burning cheeks. She, 
too, threw all dissimulation aside. 

“You talk nonsense, Jane,” she said in a lowered 
voice. “I?ll soon be old, and I know a thing or two 
both about people and the Lord. If what you have 
in mind should happen, I don’t think the Lord would 
mix it up with any talk about money. It’s true that 
I am the wife of Ole Skarpe, but that’s all I am, and 
it doesn’t mean much in such matters. No, Jane, 
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you and Soren Peter will have to talk with him your- 
Belves’.. . as far asut-will help: 2°. 

At that moment Semine appeared in the kitchen 
door. Neither one of them had heard her coming, 
so that her appearance was quite unexpected. The 
expression on her pale face was so full of pity that 
it seemed clear she must have been listening to their 
talk in the hallway. The plea of her eyes was un- 
mistakable as she turned to her stepmother. 

“Mother,” she said gently, “father will be glad to 
get home, and I think he may be willing to listen. 

. I shall be glad to speak to him about Soren 
Peter.” 

Sofie looked sharply at her stepdaughter, but with- 
out showing whether she disapproved of her words 
or not. 

“Child,” she said curtly, “you know your father 
and how he acts when anybody tries to persuade him 
into something.” | 

Then she began unexpectedly to speak her mind 
about Soren Peter. 

“Fle is nice enough . . . but there isn’t one man 
in the village who thinks him good for anything 

. and you, Jane, you have nerve and work hard, 
to be sure, but nothing leads to anything with you 
either. Now you'll get mad,” she concluded, “and 
for that no one can blame you.” 
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Jane sat still a moment with eyes cast down. She 
sensed her utter defeat keenly. If she didn’t get up 
and leave at once, it was only because of the message 
she was bringing to Semine. That much happiness 
she would bring her in gratitude . . . and in the 
hallway outside she managed to whisper what Janus 
had said, thus bringing the eyes of Semine to shine 
excitedly. 

The cottage of Soren Peter stood near the grave- 
yard, separated from it only by the length of a 
couple of houses. The gates, which years ago had 
been wrenched off their hinges by the storm, were on 
the eastern side, right opposite the place of Soren 
Peter. Close to the entrance stood a bell tower made 
of huge beams. Under the hood hung the bell, not 
much larger than a half-bushel measure. When it 
rang at funerals, it seemed to open a door into 
eternity for the deceased to pass through, and that 
door seemed for a moment to remain ajar so that 
those left behind could peep straight into the light 
of heaven. 

That evening, after she had milked Soren Peter’s 
two cows, Jane opened the wicket in their western 
door and peered out. And though the storm howled 
about her head, she remained there listening. She 
knew that Semine came that way between their place 
and the graveyard when she slipped out to meet 
Judge Janus. And she wondered how it was possi- 
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ble for the girl to get away from Sofie in that 
manner . . . one could almost believe that the step- 
mother knew all about it and sided with the girl. 

Suddenly she got a shock of fright that made her 
pull in her head. 

“Lord Jesus, what was that sound... ?” 

A feeling of horror seized her . . . it must have 
been the funeral bell she heard. 

Cautiously she put out her head again to listen. 

“Lord, -yes .. .'it’s the bell... .. what can-it 
mean?” 

The wind carried the sound of the bell quite clearly 
to her ears, but it was different from the sound that 
came from the bell when it was set in motion by 
human hands. Her whole body turned cold... 
it had happened before that the bell rang on its own 
accord and always it had meant that some one was 
about to pass away. 

Her thoughts immediately went to Soren Peter. 
He had turned so strangely quiet when she returned 
from her talk with Sofie. He had sneaked out of 
‘the room, afraid of hearing about the result, which 
he had guessed at once. 

One moment the bell sounded quite loudly, and 
then again it could hardly be heard at all . . . the 
rope must have torn itself loose so that the wind 
could tug at it. The rope should be fastened again. 
That ringing was too dreadful to listen to. 
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Soren Peter was sitting at the table with Fido at 
his feet beneath it. His appearance suggested that 
he was about to drop asleep, and yet a look of suffer- 
ing remained on his face. 

“Soren Peter,” she said softly as she entered the 
room, “youll have to go out. The bell rope is 
loose and you can hear the wind shaking the bell.” 

Soren Peter turned his head quickly toward his 
wife. A tallow candle was burning on the table, 
spreading a faint light through the room. It was 
sufficient to reveal the ashen color of his face and 
the terror mounting into his eyes. 

“You'll have to fasten the rope, or we’ll hear that 
sound al] night.” 

For his sake she spoke calmly and in her ordinary 
tone, and she walked back with him to the stable. 
Stumbling ahead of her, he seemed to shrink and 
grow older. 

Both stopped at the stable door. 

“Can you hear it ring, Soren Peter?” she asked. 

He merely nodded. 

“Tl go over, Jane,” he said at last. “It doesn’t 
mean anything... .” 

And again she heard him repeat as he walked 
away: “It doesn’t mean anything.” 

He groped his way to the bell tower and got hold 
of the rope. Yes, it had come loose. He made it 
fast again, thoroughly. 
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“So you’re ringing for some one,” he said aloud, 
holding on to one of the heavy timbers as if it offered 
a protection against the surrounding darkness. Sud- 
denly, however, he sank to his knees and lay there 
staring toward the graveyard . . . he was doomed, 
indeed! a 

Then a shiver passed through his body. He 
caught the vague outlines of something moving to- 
ward the graveyard . . . it was Semine on her way 
to meet Judge Janus. 

The homestead inherited by Judge Janus stood on 
a little plain south of the village. On the eastern 
side of it rose several sand ridges reaching from the 
coast far inland. Semine sought the spots where the 
darkness was thickest and where she had most pro- 
tection from the wind. She was wrapped in a big 
shawl that covered her entirely, and she walked with 
strangely dragging steps. All the time she kept her 
eyes fastened on the farmstead in front of her, where 
light shone through a couple of the windows. 

Then Judge Janus rose unexpectedly out of the 
darkness where he had been waiting for her, but 
the suddenness of his appearance did not frighten 
her. 

“Semine,” he said, quietly pulling one of her 
hands from under the shawl, “it was nice that you 
could come.” 

Side by side they walked a little way along the 
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ridges until he found a spot where the wind could 
not be felt at all. 

“Shall we sit here and talk a while, Semine?” he 
said, helping her to find a comfortable seat on the 
sloping ground. 

Across the plain little red lights shone out of the 
windows in the houses around it. Otherwise sky 
and earth were equally lost in the darkness. From 
the crest of the ridge back of them the wind plunged 
downward, hitting the plain beneath them with the 
weight and noise of a solid mass that seemed to fill 
the whole place. Now and then, however, the tumult 
was interrupted by moments of profound stillness. 

Although their meetings were few and far be- | 
tween, both of them sat silent, with bent heads. 
Every person in the village was familiar with the 
story of their love, the beginnings of which dated 
back to their school years. Everybody felt sorry 
for them, although their relationship was an old and > 
accustomed story. 

“Semine,”’ said Judge Janus, his face close to hers, 
but without touching it, “I have made up my mind 
to speak to your father again when he comes home.” 

He pressed her hand, and she was almost afraid 
of returning his caress, lest it might raise any futile 
hopes in his mind. Yet she was deeply moved. 

“We are grown-up people,” she said. “We have 
been so ever so long. . . .” 
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For a moment she remained silent. Then she 
leaned her shoulder against his to let him feel her 
love. 

“Tell father, Janus, that we are fond of each 
other. . . . I almost wonder whether he remem- 
bers that you have spoken to him before... .” 

The mind of Judge Janus took fire at her words. 

“Tl see him the moment he gets home, Semine,” 
he repeated so eagerly that it made him stutter. 

Years ago he had gone to Ole Skarpe on the same 
errand that was now in his mind. That time Ole 
Skarpe had raised his eyes to the caller for a moment 
only as he remarked with a sneer: 

“You'd better grow a little older first.” 

Since then Judge Janus had more than once had 
evidence of Ole Skarpe’s ill-will toward himself. 

“Are you cold, Semine?” he asked tenderly, lift- 
ing the girl to her feet. There they stood, close 
together, but unable in the darkness to catch a glimpse 
of each other’s faces or eyes. Yet their hearts were 
set beating violently by the pleasure of being so near 
to each other. 

Timidly he put his arm around her waist and 
guided her homeward along the ridges. 

“You must never cease thinking of me, Janus,” 
she whispered, pressing her shoulder close to him. 
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On the morning of the third day the cloud pall 
tore itself loose from the sea, and suddenly the sky 
down by the horizon appeared blindingly clear. The 
sea looked as if covered with ice that had gone 
adrift. Rising toward the blue above, the crests 
of the waves caught the bright light. And light 
filled the land, too, as the clouds floated away. The 
air grew marvelously still. All that had been in 
motion seemed now immovable. The grass on the 
shore, trampled for days by the rain, rose again with 
a sense of liberation after the long struggle. 

But all that day the roar of the sea continued 
thundering at the adjoining coast. Yet one could 
hear that gradually it was losing its strength. To- 
ward evening the surface of the sea began to appear 
sleek and smooth, breaking against the reefs with the 
slow movement of the ground-swell. 

About the middle of that day the storekeeper drove 
westward along the shore. On the driver’s seat be- 
side him sat his servant girl, dressed in gray home- 
spun. She worked for him like a man. 

No woman of such strength had ever been seen in 
that district. And no man could handle plow or 
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harrow with greater ease than she did. She was 
said to be a relative of the storekeeper’s, but no one 
knew the degree of that kinship, though she had 
served with him for many years. Jokingly people 
said that she was the master. If any one tried to 
talk to her, she grew hard and dumb, so that no one 
knew anything about her but the storekeeper. 

Seeing them drive away, many people laughed. 
The story about the wreckage moved by the sea had 
already spread abroad . .. they guessed that the 
storekeeper was on his way to get all he could before 
Ole Skarpe returned. 

All that day people were going from the houses 
to the dunes, though everybody knew that the boat 
hardly could be expected home until the next day. 
Toward sunset the wife of Ole Skarpe also made her 
way to the ridge north of the house. There she 
stood for a long time in the sunset glow, the light of 
which poured across the shore toward the houses, 
turning their masonry into a flaming red. 

When Sofie went out to look for them, everybody 
knew that they might be coming any minute. 

Toward noon the following day a cry went up 
from house to house: “They are coming . . . they 
are coming!” And every one rushed down to the 
shore. 

The boat was passing along the outside reef, using 
both sail and oars. At the sight of it a smile appeared 
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on many faces . . . They were probably in a hurry 
to get home. No one had seen the boat until it was 
almost on a level with the village. Then some one 
on board waved a sou’wester over his head, and word 
passed from ridge to ridge that it must be Tilte’s 
Jens. Some of the men on shore responded, and a 
few of the women took off their kerchiefs to do the 
same. 

The faces in the boat began to become distinguish- 
able. At once general attention concentrated on Ole 
Skarpe, who was sitting by the tiller. No one had 
seen him move. 

“Ole Skarpe seems to have grown smaller,” some 
one cried. And everybody noticed his crouching 
position. Then the faces ashore grew somber. The 
people understood in a flash what those men aboard 
had gone through. 

Suddenly the crew started pulling at the oars with 
a will. They wished to prove themselves true sea- 
faring men in the eyes of those who watched .. . 
and that they had saved not only their lives but some 
of their strength. 

When the boat was right opposite the landing place, 
Ole Skarpe swung the rudder about, and in another 
moment the vessel had turned its head toward the 
shore. It seemed to fly across that last piece of water 
between the bar and the beach. The men aboard 
started a chantey, and for a while those ashore could 
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hear the firm scraping of the oars in the rowlocks. 
Then the keel was heard grinding its way through the 
sand. Two of the men leaped over the side as if 
the crew still had the freshness of youth. But when 
they started pulling, it became plain at once that 
their limbs were stiff, their joints and muscles aching. 

“Poor chaps,” came in a pitying chorus from the 
women, “they’re all in.” 

Several men started toward the boat with the in- 
tention of lending a hand. Still they held back for 
fear of giving offense. Soon, however, it became 
clear that several of those on board did not have 
strength enough left to get ashore without help. 
They staggered as if loaded with heavy burdens 
and the legs gave way under some of them. 

Ole Skarpe was the last one who rose from the 
thwart to crawl over the side and wade ashore. His 
figure stayed bent as if he were still sitting down, 
though he tried hard to straighten up. But he 
brought it only as far as the usual height of his own 
shoulder. And in that folded-up position he re- 
mained until the boat was safe on dry ground. 

He did not speak a word, and not a muscle moved 
in his face, which continued tense and strained. 

Suddenly the report spread among the people on 
the dunes that they had dynamite on board, and 
that they had stayed at sea all through the storm. 

They hardly dared to look at Ole Skarpe, who 
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stood there like a giant with powers above those of 
ordinary men. 

“A wonder that it ended well,” old and young 
could be heard muttering. And they felt almost as 
if they had witnessed some sinful deed. 

Ole Skarpe walked over to the crew. 

“Boys,” he said in a voice that was hoarse with 
cold, but with a softening of his face, “now you can 
leave her.and see that you get home. . . .” 

But outwardly little was seen of the feeling that 
stirred within him. 

The men smiled stiffly. They read both praise 
and thanks out of the tone in his voice. 

“We'd better carry the things ashore,” they said. 

Ole Skarpe cast a sharp glance at the dunes. 

“Soren Peter can bring them up,” he said. 

But Soren Peter was not to be found anywhere, 
though loudly called for. Then the tall shape of 
Judge Janus appeared from one of the ridges and 
approached the boat. The smile that lit up his 
face in the midst of all that seriousness could be seen 
from far away. He went straight up to Ole Skarpe. 

“T can do the carting for you,” he said with the 
willingness of a boy who would feel honored by 
permission to help. 

Ole Skarpe hesitated and seemed about to turn 
away from him. 

“There isn’t much to do,” Judge Janus persisted, 
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unconscious of anything but his desire to be of assist- 
ance. 

After another glance at him, Ole as replied 
contemptuously: 

“Well, if yow’re so anxious, Dll let you do it.” 

And the people had to turn their faces in order not 
to grin openly at the pleasure displayed by Judge 
Janus. 

Then Ole Skarpe left the shore, passing close 
to some of the groups with everybody staring at him. 
He looked aged and heavy of limb, but few were 
those who pitied him. Now and then he looked up 
with a cutting glance that seemed to sneer at their 
softness. 

When he passed the gate in the fence around his 
house, Semine came out to meet him. Neither she 
nor Sofie had gone down to the shore to see the 
boat come in, and every door in the house had re- 
mained closed as if no one were expected. But now 
Semine could be seen to put her arm tenderly about 
her father to support him, and he patted her cheek 
with the back of his hand while she guided him up to 
the door. 

Sofie met him in the hallway with a merry face, 
though a single glance was enough to show her how 
completely exhausted he was. 

“I’m sure your boots are full of water, father,” 
she said. 
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And for the first time something like a smile ap- 
peared on his face. 

“A little, maybe,” he replied. 

“T guess you have earned a ‘welcome home’ after 
that kind of a journey.” It was her only manifesta- 
tion of the anxiety she had felt. . 

Then they led him into the livingroom. Both lent 
a hand in stripping him of the oilskins. The hip 
boots seemed glued to his legs, so that they had to 
pull with all their force to get them off. And yet 
they found a lot of water in them. 

“T_ord-a-mercy, father,” his wife cried, “have you 
been in the water?” 

He was soaking wet to the skin, and they made 
haste to make him drink a bowl of hot coffee. He 
looked as if at last his will-power were oozing out of 
him under their ministrations. Yet they continued 
to play a sort of game. Semine stood looking at him 
with eyes dimmed by tenderness. Suddenly she sat 
down beside him, and the mere fact of her sitting so 
close to him was sufficient expression for her feeling. 

“You ought to have a good spanking, father,” 
she said, “for going on in that way.” 

He gazed lovingly at her. Until then his mind 
had been numbed by fatigue. But now a sense of 
gratitude rose within him. He bowed his head and 
stared at the floor full of somber thoughts. The 
uproar of the storm was in his ears, and he could still 
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feel the movement of the boat. . . . And at that 
moment he visioned clearly the fatal outcome against 
which he had been struggling for three days. 

“It was the Lord’s will to save us, child,” he said 
in a deep and calm voice. 

And in the same moment it became clear to him 
that, after all, he had done the righteous thing in 
battling for his property . . . if he had heaved it 
overboard, as the crew wanted, who could tell what 
might have happened? 

But Sofie made him get up from the bench and 
move into the bedroom, which was at the western 
end of the house. 

“Now you'll have to turn in,” she said, beginning 
to help him undress, ‘When you’re in bed, you'll 
get something to eat.” 

Semine came to the door with a suit of under- 
clothing of heavy wool that had been warmed before 
the stove. The wet things he had on were thrown 
on the floor. He sat on the edge of the bed while 
his wife pulled sweater and shirt over his head. She 
kept talking all the time in the same gay spirit, just 
to hold back his fatigue for a little while yet, but 
he was slumping more and more. 

She started telling him about Tilte and all those 
frightened women. 

“All one could tell them was that they had to 
Waltscs <1 
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“She’s a softy, I guess,” he interrupted brusquely, 
“like her mother.” 

He caught a glimpse of the worry that had tor- 
mented the village, and for a moment he seemed 
about to resume his usual scoffing, but his mind was 
- too tired out. 

He got on a pair of drawers and heavy socks to 
make him warm again. Sofie was left to do with 
him what she wanted. Evidently he was half uncon- 
scious from exhaustion. 

““Who were those people further down the shore?” 
he demanded unexpectedly when she believed him 
about to fall asleep. “I saw some of them near that 
timber as we came sailing in.” 

Sofie’s face turned serious. 

“If you saw people over there,” she answered, 
“St must have been the storekeeper. He has been 
over that way both yesterday and to-day.” 

Ole Skarpe tried to rise from the bed to make 
for that spot at once. But Sofie restrained him 
cautiously. 

“Now you had better rest, father,” she said. “You 
need to stretch out.” 

She got him into bed at last and covered him up 
carefully with the feather mattress. Then she hur- 
ried out to get him some food before he fell asleep. 

Semine stepped quietly into the room in her place 
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and remained standing by the door. Ole Skarpe 
drew a deep sigh and folded his hands on top of 
the mattress, while on his face spread an expression 
of satisfaction at being home again. Semine kept 
very still, thinking that he was offering thanks to 
the Lord. But suddenly his eyes sought her. 

“Child,” he said, “it’s nice to be in one’s own 
bed . . . And I’m praising the Lord for it.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the bed and 
put one of her hands on top of his, her whole 
being steeped with tenderness. 

“Father,” she said softly, “I promised to tell you 
that Jane was here.” 

She watched his face anxiously, uncertain what his 
response might be. 

“Well, what did she want?” he asked in the same 
mild tone he had used before. 

“Tt was about the interest,” she replied. 

He smiled up at her teasingly. 

“Did Jane bring the money ... ? 

Semine blushed, realizing that he was making fun | 
of her. 

“She wanted to ask you if you could wait a little 
longer,” she explained. 

He looked tenderly at his daughter, searching her 
face as if afraid of finding something there that gave 
him concern. 
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“You must take care, Semine,” he said in deepest 
earnest. “You have too soft a heart, and that has 
brought many people into trouble.” 

Then he broke off suddenly: 

“Now I want to sleep, dear child . . . and Jane 
is one of those to whom begging comes easy.” 

After a brief pause he added reassuringly, as if to 
guard the kindness that filled her mind: “But that 
is nothing for you to worry about... .” 

She remained seated on the edge of the bed, but a 
moment later he was asleep. Then she folded her 
hands in her lap, afraid of rising, lest she wake him 
again. An expression of sadness came over her, and 
the light went out of her face. 

After a while she heard the sound of a wagon ap- 
proaching the house. Cautiously she rose from the 
bed and tip-toed into the livingroom, where she 
stopped in the middle of the floor, her hands pressed 
against her breast. Through the deep silence she 
caught the eager voice of Judge Janus talking to her 
stepmother . . . and she understood that he had 
brought something for her father. 

She stepped nearer the window to get a glimpse of 
him. Even in there she could discern the joy that 
was in his voice, as if he thought that Ole Skarpe 
might feel obliged for what he had done .. . the 
very way he walked spoke to her of his aroused 
feelings, for he always moved with a certain violence 
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when something made him happy. She wanted to 
get to the window for a look at his face, on which 
sorrow never seemed able to stay. She knew that 
his eyes were clinging to that window in the hope of 
seeing her. But she heard Sofie coming through the 
hallway, and she turned away. 
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The day ended with glittering sunlight. Out of 
every chimney rose pillars of smoke into the calm air 
and vanished into the sky. Laughter was heard 
from within the cottages, and children were at play 
everywhere ... they, too, had been scared, and 
now they felt happy and at ease once more. Women 
appeared, now in this door and now in that, to hush 
at them, or to make them move farther off, so that 
those who had just come home might sleep in peace. 
From the open doorways behind issued a smell of 
coffee, a sure sign that the happy reunion was being 
celebrated. Tilte’s old mother wept unceasingly, 
first in the home of her daughter while the latter 
was bringing dry clothing and refreshments for her 
husband . . . and every move her daughter made 
aroused old memories in her own mind. When the 
man was ready to sleep at last, her daughter made 
her leave, but she got only as far as the next cottage 
before the fountain of her tears was given a new 
start. Every care was taken to consider her feelings, 
but in every eye there was a gleam which proclaimed 
that, thanks to the Lord, there was no cause for any- 
thing but happiness. 

All that afternoon she went from house to house 
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and let herself be treated, until at last her own ap- 
pearance began to suggest that of a eustorey and 
steaming coffeepot. 

And when finally she went home, she was fol- 
lowed by amused glances from every window. 

“There,” they said, “goes Tilte’s mother with not 
less than twenty cups of coffee beneath her sad 
eatt. 4}... 

At sunset time the sound of an accordion became 
suddenly audible. The music penetrated into the 
houses, and all doors were thrown open. Satisfied 
smiles appeared on every face, old and young... 
for that music was well recognized. 

“That must be Hjordel,’”? they grinned, “and he’s 
playing for a dance.” Nor could any one deny that 
there was good cause for a little jollity. 

At the western end of the store was a huge gate- 
way used mostly as a storeroom, but sometimes also 
for a dance. Both doors had been pushed wide open, 
and leaning against one of the door-posts sat Hjordel 
ready to greet every newcomer with a broad grin. 
Marking time with one foot, he seemed quite over- 
whelmed by the various emotions that stormed 
through his soul and became reflected on his face. 
One moment he seemed entirely carried away by 
somber thoughts, and in the next he was rocked and 
soothed by sweet dreams. 

The storekeeper was making a fuss around him all 
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the time. His place had been heavily patronized ever 
since the men returned, and now he was radiating 
cheer. Earlier during the day he had gone down to 
the shore and brought back a huge load of salvaged 
timber, and his face had been wreathed in significant 
smiles ever since he returned. 

After only a few hours of sleep, Hjordel had ap- 
peared at the store, rested and fresh as if he had 
faced no hardship or danger. The storekeeper had 
treated him to a drink, and Hjordel had sat there 
like a man who has saved his summer’s earnings 
and knows nothing about the many troubles of life. 

All the time the eyes of the storekeeper clung to 
Hjordel. It did not matter how many drinks the 
latter took. One might have thought that they were 
poured into a bottomless barrel. In spite of his 
youth, the figure of Hjordel was big and heavy. 
His shoulders and chest were developed out of all 
proportion to his narrow hips and his legs that turned 
inward at the knees like those of a woman. Those 
were the heritages and special marks of the seafaring 
man, caused by his constant work at the oars in a 
sitting position. Chin and cheeks were hidden be- 
neath a heavy growth of beard. Yet the regularity 
of his features was clearly discernible. His nose 
was proudly curved, and his eyebrows grew bushily 
over a pair of bright eyes that almost had the pale 
blue color of water. 
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Suddenly he had risen from the bench and left 
the store with a smile on his face. Then the store- 
keeper had known rejoicingly that he was going 
home to get his accordion. 

And thus the dance started . . . Hjordel being 
known as the best player in the village. 

When people saw him returning to the store with 
his instrument, joyful voices rose from everywhere: 

“Fjordel wants us to dance. . . .” 

And a crowd surrounded him long before he got 
back to the store. 

Soon a few girls appeared at one of the nearest 
cottages, and a wild cry was set up: 

“Come on and dance. . . .” 

Nor were they slow in coming. The moment they 
reached the entrance, men seized them and flung 
them in on the floor . . . and thus the dance was 
well under way. 

The evening was so quiet that laughter and talk 
from the houses could be heard mingling with the 
dulcet notes of the accordion. But now and then 
the beating of the ground-swell against the shore 
broke through the silence like a voice capable of 
making itself heard above all other sounds. 

It was an ancient usage to celebrate a successful 
homecoming with a dance. Thus it happened that, 
after their return from the sea with a good catch, the 
men would make straight for the store to have a 
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dance while still dressed in their oilskins and hip 


boots. Nor was the dance merely an ancient mani- 
festation of joy, but it was also a sport becoming to 
aman. To dance until next morning in oilskins and 
heavy boots, after a day at sea, was an achievement to 
be proud of. 

Tilte and her husband came with the rest to take 
part in the dance. On their way to it, they walked 
very close to each other, so that it was a pleasure 
to watch their happiness. And the moment they 
were inside the door, he grabbed her around the 
waist and swung out, stamping heavily from sheer 
joy: 

More and more of them drifted in. Most of 
the women were tall and broadshouldered. Some 
of them had swelling hips and legs like masts. But 
dancing, they were light and untiring on their feet, 
capable of keeping it up uninterruptedly throughout 
the night. 

Among the young people present was also the son 
of the storekeeper, built somewhat like his father, 
but with a clean and open face. He had been away 
to train himself for his father’s business, but now 
he had come home against the will of his parents. 
It was said that he longed for the sea, but that his 
father would not let him have his way. With serious 
face, he stood watching the dance. 
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A girl who had hovered near him for a while 
asked him at last in a mocking tone: 

“Are you not going to dance, Anton?” 

She smiled, but it was easy to see that she awaited 
his answer eagerly. 

“Do you really want me to dance?” he asked back, 
taking her hand and guiding her skillfully out on the 
floor. 

As they passed the door leading into the store, the 
storekeeper’s wife appeared in it, though usually she 
was seldom to be seen where many pens were 
gathered. 

“Anton,” she called, “Anton. .. .” 

But he merely smiled at the girl and whispered 
into her ear: 

“T don’t think mother likes to see us dance to- 
gether.” 

Whereupon the girl flushed a deep crimson. 

Only rarely did the storekeeper’s wife show her- 
self in the doorway to see that her husband attended 
to the business. She greeted no one and was greeted 
by nobody. If anybody paid any attention to her, 
her face contracted into a sort of grimace. Her eyes 
were full of greed mixed with fear of showing it. 

When the son and the girl stopped and remained 
standing side by side, the storekeeper capered up to 
them with clownish gestures. 
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“Won’t you have a dance with me, too, Katherine 
dear,” he grinned, patting the girl’s cheek with his 
bony fingers. “Or with that fellow over there, if 
you like him better?” 

And he shoved the girl into the arms of a young 
man who at once danced off with her. But the son 
remained where he stood, his face more serious than 
ever. 

The storekeeper was incessantly busy passing 
drinks around. Most of the time he carried the 
whisky bottle in one hand and a glass in the other. 
It looked as if all of them were his guests and he 
had no other thought than to serve them .. . and 
yet he made careful distinctions. Those who already 
had long accounts with him and were slow to pay he 
would slip by with a skill that was diverting to watch. 

Every other moment he ran back into the store 
where his account book lay open beside a lighted 
candle . . . and there he made one entry after an- 
other, while his wife from the kitchen would ask 
whether he remembered so-and-so whom she had 
seen him serve. 

And frequently he looked back at her with a smile 
on his face. 

“No, indeed, that one I had quite forgotten . . .” 
Whereupon it happened that he made another entry 
where one had been made just before. 

The old people’also took a part in the dance. It 
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was a source of pride with them to see the oldest 
members of their tribe keep their nimbleness and 
strength to the very end of life. A one-armed 
septuagenarian was seen dancing now with a young 
girl and now with one of the older women. The 
other arm had been frozen at sea and only a stump re- 
mained. When he pressed this stump against the 
back of the woman with whom he was dancing, she 
chased ahead as if scared by it and wanting to run 
away from it. His head was surrounded by a halo 
of childishly curling locks, still ruddily blonde, and 
his eyes shone with the infectious witchery of ir- 
repressible vitality. 

“Took at Hans the Postman,” people cried around 
him. “Look at old Hans!” 

Finally the crowd was so great that many stood 
outside, jostling each other in vain efforts to get 
in on the floor. 

In the road stood Jane with her arms hidden be- 
neath a big shawl which she had wrapped so closely 
about her head and shoulders that only a small part 
of her face remained visible. Widows and those 
without means used to appear that way in public. 
And those who noticed her understood that their 
condition must be desperate indeed, if she was willing 
to announce it openly like that. Otherwise no woman 
was more crazy for a dance than she . . . and for 
this reason no one took much stock in the manner 
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she now kept outside. The general impression was 
that she knew what she was doing. If she stood 
there with a gloomy face, it was only to get sympathy 
and arouse public opinion against Ole Skarpe. 

No sooner did the storekeeper catch sight of her 
than he hurried up to her with his glass. This at- 
tracted general attention, as every one knew that 
Soren Peter had drawn to the utmost on his credit 
with the storekeeper. 

“You must have a drink, Jane dear,” they heard 
him call to her in a wheedling voice. “Is there no- 
body who wants to dance with you . . . a fine piece 
of a woman like you?” 

He looked around with a grin. 

“There is Tonnes,” he cried, and many craned 
their necks to get a good look. 

“Here’s a drink for you too,” he chattered away. 
“Youre welcome . . . and then you’ll have to dance 
with Jane.” 

And he pushed Tonnes over to the woman in a 
manner that made everybody laugh. 

For many years there had been a lot of talk about 
Jane and Tonnes, and poor Soren Peter had had to 
overhear many a gibe. Tonnes was a bachelor in his 
forties, with a house of his own, and popular gossip 
maintained that he had saved up a lot of money be- 
sides. For years he had been a frequent visitor in 
the house of Jane and Soren Peter, and the only 
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kindness he ever encountered was shown him by those 
two. It was Jane who darned and mended his 
clothing . . . whether for love or money, no one 
could tell. 

In spite of his show of banter, it was clear that the 
storekeeper wished to display his own kindness as a 
contrast to the harshness of Ole Skarpe. Quietly 
Jane pulled the shawl from her head as she sent a 
glance to the embarrassed and awkward Tonnes, who 
at once became more willing. 

Draping the shawl about her shoulders, she got 
ready to dance. Her feet were already moving in 
time, and her cheeks became flushed. The men could 
not keep their eyes away from her stately figure, far 
too full of vitality for poor Soren, or for Tonnes, 
who was not much better. 

For hours at a stretch Hjordel went on playing. 
Then he suddenly pushed his accordion together 
with a wheeze, and every couple stopped as if rooted 
to the spot. 

“Play, Hjordel, play,” they cried to him plead- 
ingly from every quarter. 

“Not another note,” he shouted back, grabbing 
one of his friends by the shoulder. “Now it’s my 
turn to dance and yours to play.” 

“Go ahead,” he cried, giving the time with his 
foot. Then he got hold of a girl, and 2 moment 
later the dance was in full swing again. 
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The storekeeper had put up a lantern to light the 
place, but its red glow only made a narrow circle in 
the middle of the floor. Within that circle the faces 
and figures of the dancers became more clearly 
visible. One could notice the different manner in 
which each couple surrendered to the spell, some 
with laughter and gay words, while others clung 
together with set faces as if they were dancing toward 
their judgment hour. And as they swung past the 
huge doorway, the stars could be seen blinking in the 
darkly blue vault above the wall of heads and shoul- 
ders out in the road. 

In the middle of a dance Hjordel] caught sight of 
a strange girl standing among the other watchers 
in the road. At sight of her he became so startled 
that he lost his step. He had never seen her be- 
fore ... And the eyes of that strange girl were 
following him, too. 

When they were past the door, the girl with 
whom he was dancing shook him. 

“That’s not the way to dance with me, Hjordel,” 
she told him, trying to laugh though she was plainly 
hurt and offended. 

She had caught his glance and followed the direc- 
tion of it. And he pretended to give his entire at- 
tention to her and the dance again. But all the time 
his eyes strayed toward the door. His partner, who 
until then had generally been supposed to be his 
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choice among the village girls, did not fail to notice 
and looked angrily at the stranger outside. 

But he leaned closer to her only to find out who 
the stranger could be. . 

“Don’t you see, Hjordel,” the girl replied. “She’s 
an outsider who’s going to stay the winter with Fru 
fepeney. . |.” 5 

A pale face was barely visible in the darkness back 
of the strange girl. It was the ailing daughter of 
Fru Twede, with whom the stranger had come to 
the dance, and she too looked at Hjordel with ad- 
miring eyes . . . there had been a lot of talk about 
her and Hjordel before she was taken sick. 

As soon as that dance was over, Hjordel let go 
his girl without a word. And when a new dance 
started, he remained apart although many called to 
him to join in. He tried hard to keep his face 
calm, but within his broad chest his heart was beat- 
ing loudly and violently. 

Only now and then did he dare to glance at the 
stranger, who looked to him like a fine lady, rare to 
behold. Both in dress and bearing she struck him as 
belonging to another world than the one with which 
he was familiar. 

She must have arrived while he was away... 
beyond that conclusion his thoughts could not carry 
him. All at once the room where he stood became 
too close . . . he had to get air. As he pushed his 
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way out, many spoke to him, but he barely heard | 
what they said. He felt as if an invisible world 
full of longing had been opened to him. But even 
when he was outside at last, and clear of the crowd, 
he did not feel himself one inch nearer to it. 

Leaving the road, he sat down on a clump of grass 
in a spot where he was quite lost in the darkness. 
But still he saw her in his inner vision . . . and he 
recalled the glance she had given him. She must 
have wanted to dance with him, and he could not 
understand what had made him run away like that. 
Suddenly he leaped to his feet. 

Why did no one dance with her? She had eyes 
like any other woman. 

A strong determination seized him, and he almost 
started running back for fear that some other man 
might have got hold of her and was now dancing 
Rica ner. ss. 

The moment he got back, he saw that she was still 
standing on the same spot, and he began pushing his 
way toward her, but a part of his courage seemed to 
ooze out of him with every step he took. Then 
Thora, the sick girl, caught sight of him and greeted 
him with a cordial smile. Hjordel’s heart became 
full of gratitude as if she had done him a great 
favor. 

At that moment some one gave him a push, and he 
heard the storekeeper say: 
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“You'd better oil your legs a little, Hjordel . . . 
the girls are standing about catching cold.” 

With that the storekeeper handed him a filled 
glass. Hjordel raised the glass to pour down the 
drink, and his eyes caught the starry sky arching 
majestically above the earth ... For a moment 
he seemed to go blind. Then he turned to the 
strange girl . . . and never afterwards could he 
explain to himself how he managed to reach her. 
It seemed to him as if he had entirely ceased to 
exist until he suddenly woke up with his arm around 
her waist. 

His first impulse was to show her what a dancer 
he was. But no sooner were they started than both 
of them got out of step. She was so light, and the 
hand holding her was too timid and considerate. 
He didn’t dare to stamp in time or carry on as he was 
accustomed. 

“Took at Hjordel,” a cry went up. “Look at 
Hjordel. . . .” And several couples stopped danc- 
ing to stare at them. 

The girls stood watching with stiff faces, but 
Hjordel did not notice the gathering ill-will. When- 
ever he dared to look at his partner, he encountered 
a smiling face ... instead of the blue eyes to 
which he was accustomed, hers were brown, and 
they made him feel as if he were gazing into a great 
deep full of magic power. Heat as from flames 
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seemed to pour over him, while at the same time his 
senses received impressions of a being made out of 
different material than the women with whom he 
had been familiar until then. 
When the music ceased, he stopped with her in 
the middle of the floor. 


“Many thanks,” she said smilingly, pressed his 


hand and left him. 

With a sense of utter defeat, Hjordel made for 
the nearest wall and stood leaning against it during 
the next dance. Then he heard people crying that 
now it was the turn of the women to choose for 
partners whoever they loved most. 

Most of the girls ran eagerly to the men with 
whom they had been dancing. NHjordel was left 
standing. 

When the dance had started without any one 
paying the least attention to him, a blush of shame 
colored his cheeks. Any one who had chosen him 
at that moment would have been nearest to his 
heart. But no one came. Then anger flared up in 
his mind, and he made for the door intent on getting 
something to drink. 

Then, suddenly, the strange girl was standing in 
front of him, dipping a curtsy. 

“Shall we dance?” she asked. 

His whole attitude changed in a moment. Im- 
pulsively he grabbed her hand. 
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“You bet Pll give you a turn,” he cried. 

Pushing people aside to get a free space, he lifted 
her repeatedly from the floor in sheer exuberance of 
spirits as they danced. She grew hot and flushed so 
that everybody noticed it, but her face remained 
smiling as if she were having more fun than she had 
ever had before. All her sense seemed to be whirled 
out of her by the speed with which he danced .. . 
and the strength she felt in him made her dream of 
being carried off by a mighty paladin. 

He danced her out into the road, back to her place. 
There only he let her go, as if there were no limits 
to his audacity. Then he wanted to dance again, but 
she asked to be excused. Thora had put her hand on 
the arm of her friend. 

“Tt is late,” she said apologetically, “and we must 
go home.” 

When the storekeeper came across Hjordel again, 
the latter stood sunk in deep thoughts. But the 
moment Hjordel caught sight of the host, he cried: 

“You forget your business. . . .” 

“Not at all,” the storekeeper rejoined, filling the 
glass in a hurry. “But there is no bottom to you. 
That was a nice girl you danced with. . . . Youre 
a sly one, but you had better look out.” 

“Shut up, you old rascal,” Hjordel interrupted 
him with a mixture of rudeness and confusion. “Are 
you sure there is no water in your stuff?” 
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The sun was well above the horizon, when Jane, 
with little but a petticoat on, came running into the 
nearest neighbor’s place, chalk-white in the face and 
screaming so that she could be heard before she was 
inside: 

“Christopher, Christopher. . . ._ O Lord, Lord! 
Come and help me with Soren Peter. . . .” 

Christopher with his wife and their son and daugh- 
ter were still sitting around the porridge bowl, hav- 
ing not yet finished breakfast. The sun was pouring 
in through the southern windows . . . and just be- 
fore Jane appeared the cries of a flock of gulls had 
been heard through the morning stillness as they 
passed along the shore. 

Jane stopped only for a moment in the doorway. 
Then she rushed off again as the man rose in haste 
from his seat. 

“Tord Jesus,” his wife wailed, pushing and pulling 
at her husband to get him out of the house more 
quickly. 

She herself stopped at the end of the house and 
looked panic-stricken after Jane and her husband 
as they were running toward Soren Peter’s home. 
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The son and the daughter stayed quietly inside. 

In the barn Christopher found Jane with her 
arms around the legs of Soren Peter, trying to lift 
the limp body. 

“You'll have to cut the rope, Christopher,” she 
sobbed to the neighbor, who was pulling out his 
jackknife with trembling fingers. 

Jane was almost knocked off her feet when the 
full weight of Soren Peter’s body came down on 
top of her. 

“Tord, Lord,” she lamented. “Dear little Soren 
Peter, what have you done to yourself?” 

Christopher helped her to stretch out the body on 
the floor. Kneeling beside it, she tore the clothing 
open until the skin was laid bare, but the limbs were 
already stiff and cold. 

“Soren Peter,” she continued grieving, “little 
Soren Peter, what have you done to yourself?” 

Christopher called to his wife to come over, and 
both of them stood in the barn door staring at 
Jane, their whole bearing eloquent of the sense 
of utter consternation that had seized them. Some 
of the other neighbors had noticed Christopher run- 
ning after Jane. And seeing his wife watching at 
the house gable, they had come out themselves. A 
couple of men went toward the road to discover 
what was up. When they saw Christopher’s wife 
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running over from her own place, they followed in 


. 
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her wake with strangely measured steps. A little 
later Soren Peter was carried out of the barn, fol- 


lowed by his wife, whose crying could be heard 


far down the road. 

In a few moments the report was spread all over 
the village . . . Soren Peter had hanged himself. 
Everywhere the people came out of their cottages 
and stood talking in groups with somber faces. It 
was as if they found it hard to understand how, on 
such a peaceful morning, they might wake to a day 
full of dread. . . . And hard it also seemed to grasp 
how the inoffensive Soren Peter could have come to 
such a:terrible end. 

Although time had come to start work, they 
stayed talking in little groups shaped by neighbor- 
hood and friendship. Later the women began to 
invite each other into their kitchens for a sip of 
coffee, moved by a need of mutual support in that 
dreadful hour. — 

Soon, however, the passion for gossip asserted 
itself, and after each new report the talk became 
more frank and audacious. 

It was now recalled that Soren Peter had been seen 
for a while at the dance, standing in the road with 
Fido pressing close to him as usual . . . and some 
remembered how depressed he had looked. That 
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was at the very time when Jane was dancing with 
Tonnes. 4 

Poor Soren Peter, for years he had grown more 
and more superfluous. 

But meditations of that kind were soon drowned 
in a lot of talk about Ole Skarpe’s share in the death 
Of sorem Peter, *.'... 

Soren Peter was laid on the long table in the liv- 
ingroom. After having placed him in a decent posi- 
tion, the men stood gazing at him for a while. He 
had always looked small to them, and now he seemed 
quite tall. Christopher folded his hands and looked 
on the verge of crying. Every one of the rest 
showed plainly that he was muttering the Lord’s 
Prayer to himself. 

Jane was led to the main seat, and no sooner had 
she dropped into it than she leaned forward over 
the table, burying her face in her arms close to the 
feet of her husband. 

“Poor dear little Soren Peter . . . who could 
guess that you had such thoughts in your mind?” 

Her moaning filled the silence of the house. Now 
and then she raised her face for a moment to stare 
about the room, burying it again a moment later in 
the overflow of her sorrow. 

“T wasn’t as I should to him... He was al- 
ways so easily hurt. . . . Dear little Soren Peter, 
you never had any evil thoughts. . . .” 
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Both the men and Christopher’s wife remained 
strikingly quiet in the presence of those confessions. 
Not a word of consolation came over their lips. On 
the contrary, an expression of sternness appeared on 
their faces, as if the moment had not been one in 
which any human soul could dissimulate. 

When the men left after a while, a couple of 
women from the immediate neighborhood came to 
give what help they could. 

The men walked over to the barn to put things in 
order before they went away. They took down the 
ladder, which Soren Peter had raised against one of 
the cross beams, and placed it along the wall . . . it 
seemed heavy as lead when they carried it outside. 
One of its rungs was the last spot on which the feet 
of Soren Peter had rested firmly on this earth. For 
rope he had used an old sheep halter that was 
greasy and black from long use. They dreaded 
touching it, but at last they rolled it up and hung it 
on a peg for Jane to deal with according to will. 

Whatever they did was closely observed by a big 
crowd. of people and children who had gathered in 
the road outside. Not a sound came from them. 
One felt almost as if the silence of that day had 
become visible. Now and then the steps of passers-by 
were heard between the cottages, or the bleating of a 
sheep at grass in the fields. Sunlight poured over 
grounds and buildings, filling the blue air with 
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radiance and the people with a ‘sense of seeing the 
dead man’s soul winging its way into the brightly 
gleaming sky . . . and yet they knew, all of them, 
that to one who had acted like Soren Peter the gate 
of heaven would remain closed until Judgment Day. 

Suddenly the men remembered the horses in 
Soren Peter’s stable and went in to feed them. 

They expected to find them restless with hunger 
as their feeding time was long past, but both horses 
stood eating quietly out of well filled mangers. 
Christopher entered one of the stalls to make sure. 

“Look here,” he blurted out, deeply moved 
“They have been well cared for.” 

The men gazed at each other with a feeling that, 
at that moment, Soren Peter was right among them, 
still alive, and their faces grew softer, 

“That was his way . . . always taking good care 
of his animals.” 

Then, all at once, they began looking around for 
something they had been mising ... Fido. And 
it was found that no one had seen the dog. 

They went to the barn door and looked around in 
every direction. It was very strange . . . where 
could the dog be? 

Could it have hidden itself from grief... ? 

Never before had one of those two been seen 
without the other one close by . . . and for years 
that friendship between master and dog had been 
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the source of much mirth. It had been a standing 
joke to point out that Soren Peter and the poodle 
looked so much alike that they PENG have been 
taken for brothers. 

One of the women appeared in the kitchen door. 
In the sharp light they could see her eyes glistening 
with tears, and they walked toward her with faces 
showing that they expected to hear something that 
might move them still more deeply. 

“Fie had been to the graveyard first,” the woman 
whispered excitedly as tears rolled down her cheeks. 
“One of his coat pockets was filled with dirt... 
he went over there to get it.” 

Their faces showed that every one understood what 
had caused Soren Peter to make that visit to the 
graveyard. He wanted to make sure of consecrated 
earth in order not to go into his grave as a miserable 
sinner. As they stood staring at the sunny sky, they 
became filled again with a realization of the sweet- 
ness of Soren Peter’s spirit, and with a new sense of 
seeing it afloat over their heads. 

When the woman was about to return into the 
cottage, they asked her about Fido. 

She.clapped her hands together in a new outburst 
of emotion. 

“Ts the dog gone? Lord, I must ask about it.” 

Soren Peter had been moved to the bed in the 
inner room. There he lay covered up with a sheet, 
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while Jane sat on a chair near the bed. Her sobs 
had ceased, but her face remained swollen from much 
weeping and her eyes were still full of tears. Yet 
her spirit seemed already recovered from its previous 
flight of penitent self-accusation. 

“Ole Skarpe did it, and on his head may it be!” 
the others had heard her suddenly exclaim. 

From that moment she recovered her strength of 
mind . . . there was some one else who must carry 
the guilt and punishment of what happened, and she 
told the women about her visit to Sofie. 

“T can see now why he was so anxious that I 
should go . . . but poor Semine was the only one 
over there who had heart enough to listen to me.” 

But when the woman came in and asked after 
Fido, Jane broke into another spell of weeping. 

SO.Lord .°. . that poor beast)..... Hadequits 
forgotten it . . . where can it be? It has so much 
sense . . . it must know what has happened. . . .” 

They started looking everywhere, but not a trace 
of the dog could be found. 

Gradually all these details became known through- 
out the village. Soren Peter’s visit to the graveyard 
created a profound impression and spread something 
like a halo around his memory. He had, after all, 
passed away like a true Christian. 

The disappearance of the dog occupied all minds, 
and shortly the explanation came, bringing new tears 
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_ was gone, did every one become fully aware of the 
_ measure of kindness that had lain hidden within the 


soul of that unhappy man. 

A boat had been put out from the shore during 
the previous night . .. that it had been used by 
Soren Peter was made plain by the foot prints left by 
himself and the dog in the sand, But at the spot 
where he had come ashore again, only the marks of 
his own feet were traceable . . . which meant that 
he had carried the dog out to sea and drowned it 
before he took his own life. 

About the middle of the day it was ccna 
noticed that they had started the fires in Jane’s house. 
A thick column of smoke rose straight upward from 
the chimney. It made them think of the sacrifices 
offered by Cain and Abel, and, of course, the Abel 
of this case was Soren Peter. That firing meant 
not only that they had begun to prepare the body for 
burial, but that thought was also being taken of all 
the baking and cooking that would be required. 

It made several other women walk over to offer 
their services, as it was customary to save the widow 
from any kind of drudgery. And as the day wore 
along, more and more of them walked in that direc- 
tion, all wearing black kerchiefs over their heads and 
striving also in other ways to make open display of 
their sympathy. One by one they disappeared across 
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At sunrise on the day after his return, Ole Skarpe, 
accompanied by Thomas, his trusted man, went west- 
ward along the shore to inspect the timber he had 
left lying over there. 

On reaching the shore, they at once became aware 
of the storekeeper, who had arrived there ahead of 
them. Thomas shot a glance at the face of Ole 
Skarpe and saw the anger rising on it . . . but not 
a word came from the old man. 

The surface of the sea was still veiled in dusk as 
by a haze which had just begun to glow with a re- 
flection of the reddish morning light in which the 
land was bathed. While they walked, the sky turned 
blue and bright with a few clouds floating across it. 
These caught color from the rising sun, and in the 
water appeared their mirrored images. 

The wagon of the storekeeper and the people near 
it could be seen from far off . . . there were three 
of them, all hard at work on the timber. As he 
walked ahead, Ole Skarpe watched them intently. 

“He has brought his son and the servant girl,” he 
remarked at last sneeringly. 

The old man understood perfectly what had hap- 
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pened when the sea got to the timber and upset 
the piles. With the best of will it would be diffi- 
cult to tell what belonged to each man. 

As they drew nearer to the spot, it was plain that 
the storekeeper was working hard to lay hand on 
all he could while still left to himself. Big piles 
of boards had been heaped on the shore. 

A little distance off Ole Skarpe stopped for a 
moment and surveyed the piles. Not far from the 
bluff he had left a piece of stem. This the water 
had got hold of and carried further down the shore. 
Now he saw the storekeeper and the girl at work 
breaking up this very piece. 

At sight of it, he let out a couple of grunts and 
turned to Thomas with a grin. 

“What do you think of that business??? There was 
a flare in his voice, and for a moment he seemed 
ready to go over there at once. Then he checked 
himself and made for the spot where his own piles 
of timber had been lying. 

Hardly one-third of it was still there... His 
face grew rigid while he stood looking at it. Then 
he made his way along the shore, followed by 
Thomas, to see what might be lying around. Here 
and there he discovered a log or a piece of board, 
but almost everywhere he observed by the tracks 
that the storekeeper had already been there and 
carried off the timber to his piles. As Ole Skarpe 
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ee more and more aware of what the other man 
had done, he seemed to grow stiff as a statue. It 
looked as if his wrath had affected his joints. 

Suddenly he turned and walked toward the store- 
keeper. By that time Thomas, too, was pretty angry 
at what he had seen, and so he followed ready to do 
whatever he might be ordered. 

From the moment of Ole Skarpe’s appearance on 
the shore, the storekeeper had tried hard to act as if 
nothing unusual was going on. But when he saw 
Ole Skarpe coming, he was seized by an agitation 
that increased as the other one drew nearer. He 
started talking to the girl with a frightened look on 
his face that could be seen far away. 

He got up as close to her as he could while she 
was busy with an ax on the bolts that held the 
various pieces of the stem together. Now and then 
he arranged a wedge against which she aimed power- 
ful blows that made the timber ring and echoed all 
over the shore. When she bent her body to swing 
the ax, she looked as heavy as any man. Her bare 
arms, too, were sinewy and muscular like those of a 
man. She wore rather short stockings, rolled be- 
neath her knees, and when she drove home the ax, 
her big hips raised the skirt so that one could see a 
pair of stout, widely straddled legs looking like 
posts planted in the ground. 

“Inger, dear,” whined the storekeeper, drawing 
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still closer to her, “there comes Ole Skarpe.” 

But the girl kept on working and seemed not to 
grasp what was in the air. Then she suddenly grew 
hot. The storekeeper noticed it, knowing how easily 
she became enraged if crossed in any manner. 

The son was loading boards on the wagon a little 
farther off. He had stopped a couple of times to 
watch his father and Ole Skarpe. Then his face 
turned red as he realized what was going on. After 
a long look at his father, he walked around to the 
other side of the wagon in order to escape witnessing 
a shameful scene. 

Even after Ole Skarpe had stopped right in front 
of the storekeeper, he remained silent and stood 
staring at the piece of wreckage with which the girl 
was struggling . .. as if he wished to make the 
other man still more confused. 

“T suppose I should wish you welcome home, Ole 
Skarpe,” the storekeeper broke out. 

Nothing indicated that Ole Skarpe had heard the 
words. Then he turned his eyes toward the store- 
keeper who, however, just then was bending down 
to pick up some piece. 

“You had better leave it alone,” said Ole Skarpe. 
“All this is mine.” 

There was no anger in his tone, but it showed 
nevertheless that he had no intention to give way 
in this matter. 
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“What was that you said, Ole Skarpe . . . that 
it’s yours?” 

The storekeeper was his usual self. 

“T had no idea . . . the sea got our piles mixed 
up, as I suppose you have seen. . . .” 

He looked tractability itself while he spoke. 

“So you think this is yours? That’s not very 
pleasant for me to hear.” 

He paused for a moment and grinned. 

“But I think you are mistaken, Ole Skarpe ... 
At least, I have never been in doubt as to whom it 
belonged.” 
| “T tell you to leave this piece alone,” Ole Skarpe 
repeated. “It came from my pile.” 

The storekeeper started rubbing his hands. 

“Well, I never heard the like of it . . . that’s all 
nonsense you are talking, Ole Skarpe.” 

Ole Skarpe came a step nearer. 

“You are a rascal,” he flared, “and now you had 
better leave it alone..; ..” 

The storekeeper fell back as if wishing to get the 
servant girl between himself and the other man. 
While they talked, she had been standing still with 
lowered ax and a blank face. But on seeing the 
glance of Ole Skarpe turned on herself, her face grew 
sulky and she raised the ax to resume her work. 

“Tell her to stop,” Ole Skarpe said, turning to 
call Thomas. 
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“You had better take care, Ole Skarpe,” the store- 
keeper began again with a squeal in his voice. “What 
are youup to . . . do you mean to use force.” 

He was evidently frightened and called on his son 
to come over there as a witness. 

The son let go the piece of timber he was just load- 
ing on the wagon. For a moment he stood quite 
still, with his back turned toward the father. But 
on hearing his father call him again, he unexpectedly 
left the horses and the wagon and walked away in 
the opposite direction. 

Thomas went up to the girl to make her quit, but 
when she became aware of what he meant, she 
broke into a furious rage. Stepping back quickly to 
widen the space between herself and the men, she 
swung the heavy ax over her head. 

“You look out,” she shrieked. “I£ you touch any- 
thing, Dll cut you to pieces.” 

Her face was grayish white. Her eyes were bulg- 
ing and full of the madness that sometimes made 
her act without any thought of consequences. 

Thomas fell back, whereupon she turned directly 
to Ole Skarpe. 

“Now you get away from here,” she yelled, swing- 
ing the ax forward as if feady to let it come down 
with full force. 

Then the old man had to yield, too, Making up 
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his mind quickly, he called to Thomas to come along, 
and both left. 

A few steps away, Ole Skarpe turned back for 
a moment and called out to the storekeeper: 

“I shall report you to the authorities as a thief.” 

The storekeeper stood looking after him for a 
long while. He seemed paralyzed by fear, but it 
was impossible to tell whether this fear was caused 
by the actions of the girl or the threat made by 
Ole Skarpe. At last he turned to the girl, his 
features twisted as if he were about to cry: 

“T am glad you didn’t hit him, Inger.” 

Then he peeped in the direction where his son 
was disappearing and grew very still. It seemed that 
he understood what had made the young man leave 
like that. But instead of showing any feeling about 
it, he laughed. 

“Anton got scared, I think, Inger . . . just see 
how he is running ... in him there is no back- 
bone.” 

Ole Skarpe returned to the village about noon. 
As soon as he left the shore he had the sense of 
something unusual being in the air. A remarkable 
stillness reigned among the cottages, and he noticed 
that people seemed to get out of the way when they 
saw him coming. 

As he approached his home, he put on a mild ex- 
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pression in order not to cause his wife and daughter 
any needless anxiety. In front of the house he 
looked around once more. The same unaccustomed 
stillness seemed to meet him in his own home. First 
he went over to a storehouse on the western side of 
the place, where he kept all kinds of tools. There 
he puttered about for a while. 

Suddenly, however, he seated himself on a box, 
lighted his pipe, put his elbows on his knees and be- 
gan to consider carefully what had taken place on the 
shore as well as what he could do about it. His de- 
cision was soon made. He would report the store- 
keeper to the authorities and make that rascal pay 

. it was not the first time he had put his hand 
on what belonged to Ole Skarpe. 

When he entered the kitchen a little later and saw 
Sofie at work preparing the midday meal, he ap- 
peared in excellent humor. 

“You have to hurry up with the food, mother,” 
he said. “I have something to do in the city.” 

Sofie remained standing by the kitchen table, with 
her back turned toward him and without answering. 
This he noticed perfectly well, but without saying 
anything further, he went into the livingroom and 
sat down on the bench in there. 

His mind was still busy . . . he disliked having 
to appeal to the authorities, but if justice was to be 
meted out in this case, nothing else was left for him 
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to do. Then he became aware again of that op- 
pressive stillness all around, and he peeped toward 
the door as he recalled Sofie’s strange behavior when 
he entered. He had seen no sign of his daughter, 
and for a moment he listened to discover whether 
she might be in her own room. But all he heard in 
the house was that ominous stillness which seemed 
to penetrate the very walls. 

At last his wife appeared. On hearing her come, 
he turned his glance toward the door to catch hers 
at once. But the moment she stood on the threshold, 
his eyes turned aside. So forcibly did her whole 
bearing announce that she was the bearer of very 
serious news. 

For a while she stood silently by the table without 
looking up at him. 

“You'll have to know it, Ole Skarpe,” she said 
finally. “Soren Peter has hanged himself.” 

Ole Skarpe did not stir or show the slightest 
change in his face. She could only hear him blow 
the air more heavily through his nostrils. But his 
eyes were not to be seen. 

Briefly she explained what had happened... 
how Jane had found him hanging in the barn when 
she rose after having danced all night. 

“Tt was lucky, I think, that it wasn’t Tonnes who 
discovered him,” she added, trying by those words 
to shift the responsibility from themselves. 
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Then Ole Skarpe looked up at her: 

“It’s no use trying to make it look better than it 
is,” he remarked coldly. 

He sat still as before, evidently unwilling to dis- 
cuss the matter any further. But Sofie did not move 
either. She seemed to vision an additional peril. 

“You must listen to me a moment, Ole Skarpe,” 
she said. “You had better let Jane keep the place 
. . . for a while at least . . . even if she cannot 
pay what they owe... people will talk enough 
anyhow.” 

She gave him a sidewise glance to figure out what 
he thought, but his only response was a grunt. 

“Where is the child?” he asked. 

She understood that he was worried about the im- 
pression which might be made upon his daughter as a 
result of what had happened. 

“She is lying down,” Sofie answered, lowering her 
voice for fear of being heard. ‘Semine was here 
when one of the neighbors came in to tell about Soren 
Peter. se 

Suddenly the noise of the sea made itself heard. 
It sounded like a mill grinding and grinding, and 
steeping the day in a dark and gloomy mood. Both 
Ole Skarpe and his wife avoided looking at each 
other, but on their faces appeared a suggestion of 
tender concern. 

“Ts she lying down?” he asked in a small voice. 
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A little before noon next day Ole Skarpe went to 
the city with Thomas to report the storekeeper to 
the authorities. Both had their store clothes on and 
were shaved so that every one could see that they 
were abroad on important business. As they walked 
through the village, they were pursued by curious 
glances. Everybody had heard what was up. 

“What’s the meaning of Ole Skarpe running off 
to the authorities?” people asked. “He has always 
been able to look after his own rights well enough.” 

They had also heard about the servant girl threat- 
ening Ole Skarpe with her ax... and they re- 
joiced in seeing his greatness thus humiliated. But 
it made them understand, too, that from now on 
there was war between Ole Skarpe and the store- 
keeper. 

The attitude of Thomas while they walked 
through the village was rather embarrassed. No one 
stood higher than he in the favor of Ole Skarpe. 
But for that very reason envy was hard at work 
against him, too. 

People knew that Thomas had been sent for early 
in the morning, and that he and Ole Skarpe had 
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been discussing matters behind locked doors. 
Thomas had been present at the auction when that 
wreckage was bought up . . . so, of course, he had 
to act as witness. This information leaked out of 
Thomas’s wife in the course of the day. 

When the two men passed, she was seen standing 
in her doorway looking as worried over her husband 
as if he were the culprit being dragged before the 
authorities. 

But when the storekeeper saw them pass, he 
dropped both scales and measure to get to the win- 
dow in time. 

“Look,” he cried, “just look . ... now Ole 
Skarpe is on his way to the authorities.” 

The people in the store looked at each other in 
wonder. They were not in the habit of looking upon 
Ole Skarpe’s doings as cause for any joking. Never- 
theless they could not help laughing at the spectacle 
presented by the storekeeper . . . his whole body 
agitated by a regular St. Vitus dance. 

“Now you'll land in the lock-up, storekeeper,” the 
people mocked at him. 

“Oh, my,” he groaned, “there’s more than one 
who ought to be there.” 

His eyes were searching the crowd about him until 
they landed on one of the men. 

“Niels,” he shouted, “you were at the auction 
the day I bought those boards.” 
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The man addressed in that fashion shuffled his 
feet uneasily, troubled by being dragged into the 
case, yet unable to resist. He was deeply in debt 
with the storekeeper and had been so for a long time. 

“Did you see a piece of a stem among the stuff 
Ole Skarpe bought?” 

The eyes of Niels were on the floor. 

“T can’t remember,” he replied slowly, but made 
haste to add: “If it was there, I didn’t see it.” 

The storekeeper rubbed his hands together. 

“Do you hear that? No, there was no such piece 
there. Or what do you say, Adolf?” he turned to 
another man. 

But Adolf almost turned his back to the store- 
keeper. 

“T know nothing about it,” he said. 

“But you have got eyes, too, and you stood right 
beside Niels.” 

“T know nothing about it,” Adolf repeated. 

“Then the piece wasn’t there, or you would have 
seen it,” the storekeeper cried in perfect ecstasy. 

“Did you hear that, people?” he nearly screamed, 
anxious to make sure of many witnesses. 

Immediately afterwards he turned again to Niels 
with a smile on his face. 

“What was it you wanted, Niels... ?” 

And Niels, who understood that the storekeeper 
wanted to be friendly, put in an order for all sorts 
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of things . . . flour and sugar and coffee and grits. 

When a little later, he brought all those things 
home, his explanation was that the storekeeper must 
have been frightened by seeing Ole Skarpe go to 
the authorities, for all of a sudden he had become 
so accommodating. 

Shortly after Ole Skarpe’s departure, Sofie started 
out to visit Jane. Beneath her big shawl, reaching 
almost to her knees, she carried a small bunch of 
flowers, the last ones out of the garden, and a basket 
containing coffee, sugar, eggs and butter. In addi- 
tion she had folded a bill in a piece of paper and 
put it in one of the bags so that it would be sure 
to be found. 

Semine was on hand before she left and helped 
her pack the basket, anxious to get as much as pos- 
sible into it. And Ole Skarpe himself had let it be 
understood that a show of sympathy would be in 
order. 

When her stepmother had left, Semine remained 
sitting on a chair in the kitchen. Not a word had she 
uttered about the death of Soren Peter. The day 
before she had stayed in her own room, giving a 
headache as her excuse, as she understood it to be 
her father’s wish. 

Sadness crept into her face as soon as she found 
herself alone. She knew well enough what had 
made her stepmother go . . . nothing but concern 
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for the talk of the people . . . and, of course, be- 
cause her father wished it. 

But who could bring consolation to another human 
being when the heart within remained cold? 

Her eyes filled with tears . . . she did not wish 
to judge any one, but ... if she could only have 
gone in place of her stepmother. 

A couple of other women were with Jane when 
Sofie entered. They were having coffee with newly 
baked cakes. Jane was pale and all in black, but 
the expression on her face was hard, as if the sorrow 
had turned her soul to stone instead of making it 
softer. 

When the three women caught sight of Sofie 
through the windows, they had been discussing the 
miserable existence that would be Jane’s as soon as 
Soren Peter had been put into the earth. 

“One might well say that Soren Peter did the 
wiser thing,” Jane had just remarked. 

Jane did not move when Sofie entered, but the 
latter did not seem to notice it. Her round, strongly 
colored face was stamped with the same solemnity 
that appeared on the faces of the other women. Her 
glance toward Jane was full of sympathy as she 
pulled the flowers and the basket from under her 
shawl. 

“Jane,” she began in a friendly tone, “I was told 
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to let you know that Ole Skarpe feels as Ido. Who- 
ever could dream that such sorrow would be yours?” 

She put special emphasis on those last words, as 

if thereby she wanted to express regret at the out- 
come of their former talk. But Jane watched her 
keenly and guessed that the whole thing was a trick. 

Then Sofie placed the basket on the table. 

“Only a few little things,” she said. 

Jane rose from her seat. 

“Do you wish to have a look at Soren Peter, 
Sofie?” she asked. 

Sofie caught the threat behind that inquiry. Yet 
she sighed instinctively, touched by the sorrow also 
implied in it. 

“Lord, Lord,” she cried. “Poor Soren Peter!” 
And in that moment she was genuinely moved, recall- 
ing only the gentleness and kindness that had always 
characterized him. 

Jane seemed to expect that Sofie would ask to be 
excused from looking at the corpse and thus accept 
the guilt both of herself and of Ole Skarpe. Slowly 
she walked over to the door of the inner room where 
Soren Peter was laid out. But Sofie followed her. 
The custom was that whoever brought flowers for 
the funeral should have a look at the body. 

Jane placed herself at the head of the coffin and 
pulled the sheet from Soren Peter’s face with un- 
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trembling hand. At the same time she looked stead- 
ily at Sofie . . . and saw that tears were rolling 
- down her cheeks. 

The Almighty Himself seemed to be present with 
them, and to look straight into their souls and inner- 
most thoughts. Even the women outside seemed 
to sense what was going on in that room. 

Suddenly Jane was heard saying in a hard voice: 

“Flere, by the coffin of my husband, I want you 
to know, Sofie, that if Ole Skarpe had dealt reason- 
ably with Soren Peter, I should not be a widow 
now.” 

Sofie stared at her, horror-stricken. 

“Tord preserve us, Jane . . . beware of what you 
say.” 

Awkwardly she tried to place the flowers on the 
coffin, but Jane quickly stepped forward and took 
them out of her hand. 

“There will be no flowers from Ole Skarpe on the 
coffin of Soren Peter,” she said. 

Sofie turned pale, but kept her self-control. 

“Don’t let us quarrel in here, Jane,” she said. 
“Tt is true that Soren Peter was a fine man.” 

With that she returned to the livingroom, fol- 
lowed by Jane, whose excitement had not yet sub- 
sided. Picking up the basket from the table, Jane 
almost flung it at Sofie. 

“You can keep your gifts,” she said. ‘And tell 
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Ole Skarpe that in a few days he can take over the 
place . . . for that’s what he wants, of course.” 

“Jane, Jane,” Sofie tried to remonstrate, “don’t 
do now what you’ll regret afterwards.” 

Her hands trembled visibly with emotion as she 
took the basket, but beneath that big shawl her 
whole body was trembling, too. 

“Now you are full of your sorrow, Jane,” she 
said, “and I have no wish to pass judgment on you. 
But how you can stand there talking like that, with- 
out any sense of your own guilt . . . may the Lord 
forgive me for having to remind you of it!” 

Hiding the basket under her shawl again, she 
quietly left the room. 
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One day Semine was going to a little party given 
by one of her girl friends. Before leaving, she 
stepped into her father’s room and found him taking 
an after-dinner rest on his bed, his hands folded 
back of his head, as was his custom when he had 
serious matters to consider. The authorities had 
urged him to bring a civil suit against the storekeeper 
instead of charging him with larceny, but he had 
refused to listen. When the daughter entered, he 
moved his glance from the opposite wall to her face. 

“Well,” he said, “you look mighty smart.” 

Her cheeks were flushed. She was plainly in 
better spirits than she had been for days. Her eyes 
were alive and looked happy. 

She told him that she had been asked over by 
Thora, who was sick, to meet the girl from the city 
who was staying with her. 

For a moment she seemed fearful of not getting 
his permission to go. Ever since she was a small 
child, she had been kept strictly at home in order not 
to waste her time on frivolous pursuits. 

“We'll have a sewing bee,” she explained. 

“So I suppose your head is better, Semine,”’ he 
rejoined with a friendly attempt at teasing her, 
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“Yes, I am all right now... .” 

She stepped over to the bed, and he gave her a 
satisfied look. The pleasure of the moment made 
her look younger, so that he pretended to spank her 
with his flat hand. 

“Run along, child,” he said, pleased at seeing her 
in such a happy mood. 

On reaching Soren Peter’s place, she left the road 
and went in. Jane met her in the kitchen door and 
was deeply moved by the sympathy she felt in 
Semine. 

“Dear girl,” she said, “are you really coming to 
see me?”’ As she spoke, she took hold of Semine’s 
hands and led her into the livingroom. 

Semine was also deeply moved, but in a subdued 
manner, so that it showed only in the dimming of 
her eyes. 

“Poor Jane,” she said, “I had to see you . . . it’s 
awful to think of poor dear Soren Peter. . . .” 

plats tunel a 6 LOFd, Ves 56-2 

Jane put her arm around the girl’s waist, and sud- 
denly Semine leaned against her and began to weep 
bitterly. 

For a moment Jane could not understand this un- 
expected, violent outburst of emotion. 

“Child, dear child,” she muttered, trying to calm 
the sobbing girl. 

Then she surmised in a flash what was going on 
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in the girl’s mind... that it was remorse over 
her father’s guilt that had brought her there and 
that now robbed her of all control. 

She led Semine over to the bench and made her sit 
down. 

“Please, child,” shé said. “I have always known 
that you had a kind heart . . . and so had your 
dear mother who is now dead. She was always 
doing good . . . as far as she had a chance.” 

Back of her words lay a condemnation of Ole 
Skarpe as well as of his new wife. And though she 
was sorry for the girl, her expression continued to 
reflect the hardness of her thoughts. There was a 
cold glance in her eyes even when she looked at 
Semine. 

“Don’t take it like that,” she said soothingly, 
however. “I am putting no blame on you... .” 

She stopped abruptly, fearful of hurting the girl 
by such talk. And she decided to say nothing about 
Sofie’s visit. 

Semine clung to Jane’s hand. Her tears were 
not entirely caused by sympathy with the older 
woman’s sorrow. The unaccustomed sensation of 
being the object of tenderness and understanding 
made her own suppressed longing break into open 
day. At home she had always to hide it and to 
dissimulate unconcern. 
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“You have always been nice to me, Jane,” she 
sobbed, “ever since I was a little child.” 

Only then did Jane begin to grasp the more deep- 
lying cause of the girl’s despair. 

“Lord, child,” she responded, and now with un- 
reserved feeling, “you certainly have little reason for 
being happy either... but listen . . . you just 
hold on to Janus, and Ole Skarpe will have to come 
around in time.” 

She patted Semine’s hair. 

“You and Judge Janus have now been in love with 
each other a good many years,” she went on. “I 
remember that your first trysts took place back of 
that hill south of here.” 

She stopped to figure out how long ago that might 
have been. 

“That was the year after I was confirmed,” Semine 
informed her. 

“Indeed, it was .. . yes, indeed . . .”*and Jane 
couldn’t help smiling. 

Then she stopped again. 

“You must drink a glass of wine, girl,” she said, 
explaining that the storekeeper had presented her 
with a bottle for the funeral. 

“Fe has been remarkably anxious to help,” she 
added appreciatively. ‘And so has every one else.” 

Having brought the bottle and glasses, she poured 
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for herself as well as Semine. Then she paused 
for a moment, looking at the girl: 

“Would you like to see Soren Peter?” 

But seeing the girl troubled, she did not urge her. 

“There is no reason why you should, dear. But 
the way he looks no one could tell what the poor man 
had to go through.” 

She pushed the glass over to Semine and told her 
to drink. Then Jane entertained her visitor for a 
while with the story about Soren Peter and the 
horses, and the dog, and the dirt from the grave- 
yard, until she made him appear a perfect saint. 

“The Lord will let him in, I am sure. . . he 
never did harm to any living being but himself.” 

Then she poured out more wine and urged her 
guest to drink another glass. The first one had al- 
ready put color into Semine’s cheeks and light into 
her eyes. Now she put her hand within the bodice 
of her dress and took out something. 

“Jane,” she said, placing her closed hand in that 
of the older woman, “you won’t mind accepting a 
small gift, will you? I have nothing but these few 
shillings which no one knows anything about... .” 

Jane grasped her hand lovingly. 

“Dearest girl,” she said, tears coming into her 
eyes, “don’t get yourself into trouble for my sake 

. of course, there’s nothing but poverty in sight 
a a 
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Quickly she hid the money in her bosom, kissed 
Semine on the cheek, and asked her to empty the 
glass. 

Sitting there, Semine seemed changed into a lively 
young girl. Her cheeks were flaming red. Her 
eyes shone in a manner showing that there was still 
happiness in her heart. Dreams that had been hidden — 
in darkness came flying like white doves into the 
full light of the day. And she began to open her 
heart to Jane. 

“Janus is going to speak again to my father.” 
All the anxiety previously caused her by that thought 
was now gone. In its place there was nothing but 
blissful hope. 

“And my father didn’t say no when Janus asked 
him before. He only wanted us to wait.” 

And Jane joined in eagerly. 

“Judge Janus is a decent fellow . . . if you only 
stick together,” she asserted again, “youll get each 
other in the end.” 

Once more she filled the glass, but then Semine 
asked to be excused. 

“Tt is nice to see you happy, child,” Jane said 
smilingly. ‘Now you drink just this one glass.” 

And Semine did drink. The sunlight outside be- 
came miraculous in its radiance. Birds seemed to be 
singing all around her . . . all sounds reached her 
ears with an unusual clearness. And everything im- 
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_ pressed her with a sense of joy that brightened her 


every thought. 

Suddenly, however, she recalled the sad occasion 
that had brought her there. And Jane, seeing the 
thought of it flit like a shadow across her face, smiled 
at her. ) 

“You come to me when you need to talk,” she said, 
winking at the girl. “And Ill get hold of Judge 
Janus, too.” 

Then Semine discovered that she must leave in a 
hurry. She was going toa party, she explained .. . 
to Thora’s, where she was to meet the stranger from 
the city. 

Jane put on a knowing mien. 

“The way that girl carried on to get Hjordel to 
dance with her. . . . And you, poor child, you are 
never permitted to have any fun.” 

The first sound that reached Semine’s ears on 
reaching Thora’s home was that of loud laughter 
from the livingroom. The garden was crowded 
with tall shrubs and trees that had been planted years 
ago by Thora’s father. From her earliest childhood 
Semine could recall never having entered through 
that garden gate without a sense of walking straight 
into the Garden of Eden itself . . . every kind of 
flower grew within it, and the southern wall of 
the house was so covered by vines clear up to the 
eaves that not a glimpse of the wall itself could be 
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seen. And all this beauty had been produced by 
Thora’s father right on the edge of the stern sea in 
order that his mind might dream of far-off softer 
climes; “.°.< 

Semine’s eyes floated across the green lawn... 
here she had spent some of her childhood’s hap- 
piest hours when, once in a while, she was allowed to 
go over and play with Thora. 

Memories of these childish joys met her the 
moment she entered the garden. But on hearing the 
laughter from within, her mind became depressed 
again, and her usual shyness threatened to take pos- 
session of her. Then she had a vision of Thora, 
gentle of mind and delicate as a precious flower . . 
and while she hurried toward the door, her heart 
overflowed with tenderness toward her sick friend. 

Thora’s mother met her in the hallway. She was 
the widow of a sea captain who had died before 
Thora had grown up. He was a native of the 
village and had come back there to spend the last 
years of his life, after illness had forced him to leave 
the sea. But she was born in the city. 

She received Semine cordially, being fully aware 
of the conditions under which the girl lived at home. 

“It was nice of you to come,” she said, smiling at 
her with a kindly glance. 

The expression on her face was strangely pure. 
Though tall of figure, her quiet seemed to render 
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her inconspicuous. She had preserved the air of a 
city lady, and she was the only woman in the village 
who was granted the title of “Fru” or Mrs. 

She saw at once that Semine’s customary dejection 
had disappeared. 

“You look so pretty to-day, Semine,” she said 
admiringly. | 

And though as a rule Semine was rather kept at 
a distance by her polite manners, to-day the girl 
rushed up to her and embraced her. 

“T am so happy to-day, Fru Twede,” she burst out, 
her eyes glistening with emotion. 

Yet she felt at that very moment how unreal her 
joy was... it was not true at all that she was 
happy . . . in reality she was more down-hearted 
than ever. 

Fru Twede caught the smell of wine from Sem- 
ine’s breath as the latter embraced her, and she 
began to observe the girl more carefully. 

In the livingroom Thora was lying in an invalid’s 
chair by the window. On seeing Semine, she reached 
out both hands to greet her. Those two had always 
been close friends to the extent permitted by Semine’s 
reserved temperament. 

“Oh, it’s nice you came,” Thora exclaimed. 

And Semine ran across the room to embrace her 
friend, too, in the same abandoned manner. Fru 
Twede remained in the doorway watching her. _ 
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“Did you come straight from home, Semine?” she 
asked. 

Semine’s first impulse was to hide the truth, but a 
moment later she looked Thora’s mother full in the 
face and told her that she had been to see Jane. 

Fru Twede could not avoid looking a little dis- 
turbed. 

“And, of course, you were treated to all sorts of 
fine things,” she remarked. “Jane always had to 
live in the grand manner.” 

Semine blushed and made haste to relate that she 
had had both wine and cakes. . 

But the sensitive mind of the invalid turned 
quickly to Soren Peter and his dog. She had wept 
on hearing about it. And now she was deeply 
touched by hearing that Semine had called on Jane 
. . . both she and her mother understood perfectly 
that the girl had done so without her father’s 
knowledge. 

The room was comfortably furnished in city style, 
with upholstered sofa and chairs, and seemed utterly 
foreign among the other houses in the village. 
There was a carpet on the floor and a cover on the 
table, and the walls were full of pictures in glistening 
frames. In one corner of the room stood a huge 
old-fashioned piano on which Thora used to play. 

This instrument was one of the sights of the 
village . . . and so, in fact, was the whole room. 
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Those who had a chance of looking at all the beauti- 
ful things it contained felt as if they had been 
making a long journey. 

The strange girl sat by one of the windows facing 
the garden, using all’ the light she could get for her 
sewing. Now she put away her things and showed 
as much friendliness toward Semine as did Thora. 
The latter had told her all about Semine’s love 
affair, and this caused her to treat Semine like one 
whose misfortune calls for pity. 

“We are expecting the new school-teacher,” she 
announced a moment later with a smile, her sym- 
pathy for Semine having already evaporated. 

“Yes,” Thora confided to her friend, “he is wildly 
in love with Kamilla.” 

Semine regarded her friends with admiring eyes, 
as if she had suddenly been transported to a world 
full of recklessness and merriment. 

“But he is engaged to Kristine,” she exclaimed. 
“Fvery one knows about it. He not only succeeded 
the old teacher but took over his daughter as part 
of his office.” 

This set all three of them laughing. 

“But now he does not want any one but Kamilla,” 
Thora persisted. “And Kristine, poor thing, does 
not know what to do about it. . . .” 

She pulled Semine closer to herself. 

“You should have been at the dance the other 
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night . . . Hjordel is also crazy about Kamilla. 
Toward the end he wouldn’t dance with any one 
ee 

Semine did not have the heart to look at her 
friend when she spoke in that way about Hjordel, 
knowing, as she did, that Thora had been dreaming 
about him ever since she was a child. She surmised 
quickly what was going on in the heart of her sick 
friend, who knew perfectly well that she was not 
strong enough ever to become Hjordel’s wife. Sem- 
ine read in her eyes a willingness to sacrifice herself 
for another person’s happiness, if circumstances 
should demand it. And this realization touched 
Semine so deeply that she nearly broke into tears 

. in spite of her ill-health, Semine had always 
thought Thora happier than herself, simply because, 
after all, she was free to love Hjordel. 

She noticed the quivering of Thora’s lips while 
the girl went on telling her tale: 

“But Kamilla does not know whether she wants 
the teacher or Hjordel. . . .” 

Kamilla merely smiled. The fact was that she 
regarded both the teacher and Hjordel as far below 
herself. But this arrogance she did not dare to 
reveal. 

“Who says I must have either of them?” she de- 
manded, laughing more loudly than any one else. 

The teacher entered at that moment ...a 
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“Didn't you ites Kristine?” Thora asked at once 
with unaffected concern, as she had also*invited the 
daughter of the old schoolmaster, 

“Froeken Kristine was quite unable to come,” he 
explained. As he continued to transmit greetings and 
excuses on her behalf, his tone seemed to suggest 
that this Froeken Kristine was almost a stranger to 
him. 

“T am sorry,” Thora retorted coldly. 

But the teacher was not to be disposed of so easily. 
Every moment his eyes sought Kamilla in palpable 
confidence; that, by her at least, his presence was 
duly. appreciated. : Kamilla, however, insisted on 
avoiding his’ glances, like a being who.could not be 
, approached i in such a presumptuous manner. 

Then Pru Twede came in and:greeted the teacher, 
who’ bowed to her as to a distinguished lady. ale 
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too, asked at once for Kristine, and to his annoyance 
he had to repeat his apologies on her behalf. on 

Fru Twede whispered something to her daughter 
with a smile as merry as if sorrow had never found 
its way into her heart: 

“We have a visitor in the kitchen, too... 
Hjordel is out there.” 

The name of Hjordel alone was oken loudly 
enough to be heard by the other girls as well as by 
the teacher. 

Thora blushed promptly and seemed rather 
frightened. But noticing the look of curiosity on the 
faces of the others, she said: 

“Won’t Hjordel come in, mother? Perhaps I had 
better go for him?” a 

With that she rose and left the room. EyyShe- 
had no doubt as to the cause of Ejondars appear- 
ance, and yet she could not refrain from testing the 
real state of his mind. 

The teacher found it hard to hide’his chagrin at 
seeing a plain fisherman esteemed so highly that he 
had to be asked into the sittingroom. And he seemed 
to expect Kamilla to show a similar sentiment. But 
she remained silent, a teasing smile on her face. 

A moment later Thora returned with: Hjordel. 
She had almost to push-him through the door, though 
his figure appeared colossal beside hers. 
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“Are you such a coward, Hjordel, that you don’t 
even dare to meet people?” she scolded him with 
feigned severity. “Here is Kamilla, with whom 
you danced. . . .” And she pulled him toward her 
friend as if the latter’s presence would be sure to 
increase his courage. 

But he stood there as timid as a little boy, the 
fiery blush on his face showing through the deep 
coat of tan. 

Though she tried hard to control herself, Kamilla, 
too, was forced to blush as she looked at him with 
something like fear in her eyes. Suddenly he crossed 
the room and took her hand. In spite of his em- 
barrassment, his features retained their customary 
immobility. It was as if his face had been so fre- 
quently exposed to storm and sea that it had become 
unable to reflect any emotions. 

“T enjoyed the dance,” Kamilla said, raising her 
eyes brazenly to his. 

But he could not get out a word. Instead he went 
over to greet Fru Twede, who had resumed her 
customary reserved attitude, as if the brief rising of 
her spirits a few moments earlier had already 
subsided. 

Not until then did Hjordel look at the teacher, 
though the truth was that the latter had been the 
first person of whose presence he became aware as 
he entered the room. But not until now did he 
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show that he had seen him. He held out his hand 
stiffly, while within him a sense of sharp hostility took 
birth. | 

The teacher asked in the usual pedagogic tone 
whether the winter fishing would begin soon. 

Hjordel caught both the sneer and the assertion of 
superiority emanating from the other man. 

“If I had had you for teacher,” he rejoined, “I 
might have learned to do something else.” 

There was a smile on his face, but it did not dis- 
guise his anger. Whereupon Thora hurriedly took 
charge of the conversation. 

“T should have liked to dance too, that night,” she 
remarked although every one in the room knew that 
her health would not have permitted her such an 
exertion. Then she blushed as if her words had only 
been meant to divert his attention to herself. 

Hjordel gave his childhood playmate a kindly 
and somewhat embarrassed look. 

“Thora, dear...” he started ... and then 
his eyes flitted toward Kamilla. 
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The custom of giving Janus the title of Judge 
dated back to earlier generations. It was part of his 
family heritage. One day, when the people were 
gathered in council, everybody was in doubt con- 
cerning the charge raised against a certain woman. 
Even the wisest were at a loss how to judge her 
case. Then a child was brought in and asked what 
it had to say. And according to the legend, the 
verdict of that child was so shrewd and just that it 
won general approval. Since that day the title of 
Judge had been given to the heads of the family to 
which the child belonged. 

Judge Janus and a sister of his now held the farm 
that had come to them from their parents. The 
young man ran true to family tradition. During his 
ownership both cattle and sheep had gradually de- 
creased in numbers. Now the farm held only two 
cows, and the soil under tillage had also diminished. 
The flat-land surrounding the farm, once bearing 
grain, had been turned into meadows, and in these 
were beginning to appear plots of heather and strand 
grass and plain weeds. This lapse the young man 
blamed on the soil itself, which had grown dryer, 
and a favorite argument of his was to point out that 
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the water in his well was much lower than it used to 
be when he was a child. 

The grounds still tilled by him were low-lying 
. . . they could not be sowed until late in the sea- 
son, and often they could not be harvested until 
after the fall rains had begun, so that, at times, what 
little grew on them had to be stacked on the spot and 
was largely lost. But no misfortune could affect the 
temper of the young man. He smiled contentedly 
when others would have suffered under the adversity. 

This year the summer had been dry, so that he 
had raised quite a good crop and had also been able to 
get it harvested in time. Now he had begun to 
plow. One day, rather late in the afternoon, he 
drove out into the fields. Straight as a ramrod, as 
was his custom, he sat on the driver’s board, and 
nothing about his satisfied expression indicated that 
his head was full of disturbing thoughts. 

At the spot where the village road turned into 
the fields, he encountered one of the oldings of the 
place. Immediately he stopped the horse and fell 
to chatting eagerly. Though his features were large 
and very regular, there was in his face a suggestion 
of something childish and under-developed. 

Through the stillness of the air his ringing voice 
could be heard at quite a distance. But by the sound 
of it people knew at once that it was Judge Janus 
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chattering, and no one took any pleasure in listening 
to him. 

The latest was that his sister was going to be mar- 
ried, so that he would be left alone on the place... 
and, of course, he could only be glad at her happi- 
ness. But, then again, here was one more reason 
why he must try to arrange for his own marriage. 

During many years he had grown accustomed to 
look at this event as if it were just about to take 
place, while in reality long stretches of days filled 
with yearning passed him by unnoticed . . . why 
let them become sad when, in spite of everything, his 
mind enabled him to live in a state of constant bliss. 

Having reached his fields, he went at his task with 
a jubilant expression, the reins thrown over one 
shoulder while he steered the plow through the 
light sandy soil, on which the top layer of humus was 
hardly two inches deep. Within him seethed a feel- 
ing that everything would end well, and that life 
held nothing but joy if one could only grasp the fact 
that no sorrow existed. 

From a distance his progress made a magnificent 
impression. ‘The horse was almost as large as a 
house and threw a tremendous shadow along the 
ground. When it swung its large fetlocks and heavy 
hooves across the surface and brought them down 
with a thud, the hollow sound of it could be heard 
far off, and the shining plowshare turned the fur- 
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rows as easily as if it were nothing but a game for 
man and beast. All the time Janus could be heard 
talking to the horse, sometimes with a shout and 
sometimes caressingly as if the two of them were just 
out for a peaceful walk together. But in spite of all 
attention demanded by his work, his mind and his 
talk were full of fancies. 

“Darling Semine,” he prattled away, loudly 
and excitedly; “dear darling Semine ... now 
there’ll be an end to all your troubles.” And sud- 
denly his mind caught a vision of the livingroom of 
Ole Skarpe’s house. No sooner, however, did a 
difficulty peep out than a curtain of light seemed to 
drop in front of his eyes and make it disappear. 

Ole Skarpe could never be willing to let his daugh- 
ter waste away when he understood how much they 
loved each other. Of course, he, Janus, was poor 
in comparison, but he could bring her happiness. 

Only once in a while did a shadow pass across 
the bright sky of his mind, so that his glorious dream 
vanished momentarily. This happened whenever he 
recalled the narrow, hard face of Ole Skarpe and the 
stinging, scornful glance in his eyes. 

“Giddup, giddup,” he cried resentfully to the 
horse. ‘“Can’t you get a move on yourself?” 

A moment later the horse seemed to be going too 
fast: “Whoa, whoa! You’re not going to run away, 
are you?” 
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Shortly afterwards he was again humming some 
snatch about love. This he repeated over and over, 
very quietly at first, then more and more loudly .. . 
and it seemed to him that the day turned to summer 
about him, and that the ground was carpeted with 
beautiful, fragrant flowers. 

Although he had started late, he returned home 
for midday dinner. His sister could always see 
when his mind was preoccupied with something to be 
done. Then he was full of hustle and bustle, though 
often what he had in mind was never accomplished 
at all. His voice was constantly heard all over the 
place. He couldn’t move a broom or a bucket with- 
out accompanying his movements with boisterous 
talk. 

Judging by his words, one might think him angry 
with the horse, but it never happened that he as much 
as raised his hand against it. And everybody was 
touched at seeing that big beast, familiar with its 
master’s ways, cock its ears to catch his voice, its 
huge bulk almost trembling with devotion. 

From the kitchen his sister sent him more than one 
searching glance, well knowing what was in his 
thoughts. Happy though she was in anticipation of 
her own marriage, she was nevertheless worried at 
having to leave the brother alone in the old home. 

She had tried to discuss the hiring of a servant 
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girl with him, but he would not listen to anything 
of the kind. 

And she understood that he meant to leave all 
such matters to be decided by Semine after she had 
moved into the place. 

“There’ll be a change, I think,” was all he would 
answer. ‘There’ll sure be a change.” 

She went to the kitchen door and called him, but 
then he became more busy than ever. 

“Yes, Anna,” she heard him yell to her from the 
stable, where he was trotting about and stirring 
mightily with tools and implements. 

She waited a while before calling him again. He 
liked to be summoned in that way, a number of 
times. 

“Yes, Anna, now I’m coming,” he could be heard 
crying merrily as he came running across the farm- 
yard. 

“I think Pll go to town to-day,” the sister re- 
marked while they were eating. “It’s about time 
for me to decide what I must buy.” 

Judge Janus knew that her tour had for its pur- 
pose, among other things, the purchase of material 
for her wedding dress. 

“T?]] drive you in, sister,” he exclaimed eagerly. 

She gave him an astonished glance, having thought 
that this was the day when he meant to call on Ole 
Skarpe. 
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“Oh, I can very well go by myself,” she parried — 
his friendly offer. | 

Suddenly the actuality of the day took uppermost — 
place in his thoughts. No flight was possible from 
the action on which he had determined. And all at. 
once he grew very quiet. 

“Well, Anna, there was something else I meant 
to do,” he said with downcast eyes. 

After the meal he stretched out on the bed in his 
own room for a midday nap. For a long while he 
lay there staring at the roof beams, so that his sister 
could tell by the silence within that he had not 
fallen asleep. 

Once or twice she caught a sound as of a sigh, and 
it made her listen more intently than before... 
from the very first she had been aware of the affec- 
tion between him and Semine. Tears came into her 
eyes. She could see her brother going there year 
after year, without care of any kind, and with only 
a part of his mind devoted to the upkeep of the 
place . . . for well she guessed what would be the 
answer of Ole Skarpe when Janus again came to ask 
for the hand of Semine. 

When, later in the afternoon, his sister had de- 
parted for the city, Judge Janus did not return to 
the fields. 

For a long while he kept himself busy with all 
sorts of odd jobs that should have been undertaken 
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long ago .. . there was such an awful lot to be 
attended to. 

“Ouf,” he groaned, “there’s something that should 
be taken over to the smith. . . .” 

This year he hoped to find time to plow a couple 
of fields which he had left fallow the year before. 
In his mind he savored already what a lot he would 
accomplish . . . nothing was too heavy for him as 
long as it did not pass beyond his thinking of it. 

An hour later he sat in the kitchen with the coffee- 
pot on the fire. All that time, in spite of his feverish 
activity, he had been aware of the task waiting for 
him. He stared into the farmyard as if he saw some 
one walking across it, and before his mental vision 
rose the figure of Semine, her face very pale beneath 
the black kerchief, as she used to look when she was 
very depressed . . . of course, she tried always to 
hide from him how hopeless she felt in such mo- 
ments, but he realized it all the same. And then it 
was as if a light had been extinguished within 
himself. 

Instinctively he rose. 

“TI am coming now, Semine,” he exclaimed, still 
staring through the window as if she were really 
outside. 

Shortly afterwards he went into his own room to 
put on his best suit of clothes. But not until dusk 
did he leave the place. That long he delayed on 
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purpose, lest some one should see him pass through — 
the village all dressed up. 

Otherwise he used to march along with the quick | 
movement of a soldier. Now his walk was strangely — 
restrained. He had to keep his thoughts inorder, 

There was light in the kitchen of Ole Skarpe’s 
house, as well as in the livingroom. For a moment 
he stopped at the gate in front of the house, a sense 
of solemnity descending on his mind. At the same 
time he felt so weak that it prompted him to appeal 
to higher powers for assistance. 

“Now, Lord, you must help us!” The words 
slipped over his lips as he stood gazing up at the 
sky. 

When he reached the outside door and tried to 
lift the latch, his fingers fumbled in the darkness as 
if he had never before seen a door or a door latch 
in all his life. When, at last, he managed to get into 
the hallway, he stopped there with his cap in his 
hand. 

A glimmer of light came through the kitchen door, 
so that the hallway was not entirely dark. In there 
he could hear some one moving about, and a second 
later Sofie appeared in the doorway. She seemed 
almost frightened on realizing who it was. 

“Tord Jesus, is that you, Judge Janus,” she 
blurted out, trying to keep her voice down to a 
whisper in order not to betray his presence. 
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He stepped nearer to the light, and as soon as she 
could see his face clearly, she knew his errand. 

“T should like to talk to Ole Skarpe,” he said. 

Through the dim light she could see that there 
was a smile on his face in spite of the solemnity that 
otherwise marked him. 

“Oh, you want to talk with Ole Skarpe,” she re- 
peated after him. “I think you can.” 

Her attitude had changed. It was slightly face- 
tious, but with no trace of displeasure. 

“Some of the men are in there, so you had better 
wait here awhile,” she told him with a smile. “You 
are not in a hurry, I suppose?” 

She motioned him into the kitchen. On the thresh- 
old he stopped in surprise. Semine was standing 
by the table, her face turned toward him so that he 
caught her glance at once. 

Her bearing was calm, and yet her heart beat so 
violently that the others almost could hear it. 
Quietly she held out her hand to him. 

“Good day, Janus,” she said as they looked deeply 
into each other’s eyes. 

In spite of her outward composure, he perceived 
plainly that she dreaded what was coming. She all 
but wished he had never come, in order that he 
might be spared the new affliction she feared was in 
store for both of them. 

Then her eyes suddenly lighted up with a message 
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so unmistakable that he almost seemed to hear the 
words spoken: he must not be afraid, for whatever 
happened, she belonged to him. 

The stepmother could also feel what was happen- 
ing between those two. Volubly she urged Judge 
Janus to be seated and started talking about the im- 
pending marriage of his sister, of which she had 
heard. All that time she pretended to know nothing 
about his errand, though both the young people un- 
derstood that she realized it perfectly. 

Judge Janus sat with downcast eyes and found it 
hard to answer. 

“Yes,” he said, “my sister will leave in a few 
weeks.” 3 

“Is she really leaving . . . Lord, Lord!” 

Sofie evidently expected him to answer. And sud- 
denly Judge Janus sat up very straight, with his 
hands folded between his knees. In spite of all 
anxiety in his heart, his face retained its brightness. 

“Then I shall be alone on the place,” he said, his 
eyes growing dim with emotion. 

“Then you must get a servant girl,” Sofie said, 
pricking his sentimentalism mercilessly. 

He leaned forward and seemed for a while to have 
lost all his strength and courage. Automatically he 
looked toward Semine, who had turned away from 
him. Although he could not see her face, he knew 
by her bearing that she expected him to speak. 
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_ ©T need hardly tell you, Sofie, that Semine and I 
_ are in love with each other. Perhaps you remember 
_ that I have been here before and talked with Ole 
_ Skarpe about the same thing.” 

“So you have come as a suitor,” she cried, in- 
tending evidently to turn the matter into a jest. 

But the moment after she shifted her attention to 
Semine, a little uncertain about what attitude to take. 

“Child,” she said, “you had better go to your own 

room.” 

Semine turned slowly in her direction. Sofie had 
used the tone employed by Ole Skarpe when he 
wanted to reduce Semine to a mere child. 

“Mother,” she answered calmly, “you'll have to 
let me stay here this time.” 

There was nothing defiant about her words. Yet 
they breathed a force of will suggesting that she 
could not be ordered off. 

“Now your head will be bad again,” moaned Sofie. 

O Lord . . . all at once she perceived the full 
consequences of that decisive moment, and again her 
eyes sought Semine. She had always suspected that 
back of the girl’s apparent softness lay a mind of a 
quite different kind . . . the resemblance between 
father and daughter, showing in their features, went 
far beyond all externals. She sensed, too, the loyalty 
of the love which these two young people bore to 
each other . . . in this case Ole Skarpe was face to 
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face with a power that no human being could crush 

. and yet she did not dare to have any hope on 
their behalf. Ole Skarpe would never give his child 
to a man like Judge Janus. 

It seemed that it was up to her to avert a great mis- 
fortune. 

“Shall I speak for you, children?” she asked. 

Judge Janus looked over toward Semine, inclined 
to accept the offer, but the girl stood immovable. It 
was as if, in that moment, her glance had been fixed 
on the weak spot in his character. 

“Seeing that Janus is here,” she answered Sofie 
in his place, “I think he should talk to father.” 

Then Sofie could no longer control her emotions. 

“Children,” she burst out, “then it will be as the 
ior decides, . .%.”? 

A heartbreaking stillness followed her words that 
seemed ominous of the fate awaiting them. She 
walked over to the kitchen door to listen, and the 
voices from the livingroom could be heard through 
the house. 

“T’ll tell him that you are here, Judge Janus,” she 
said, leaving them. 

In the livingroom, Ole Skarpe was seated on the 
big chest that also served as a sofa, his badly chewed 
pipe in his mouth. Hyjordel and another member of 
the salvage crew sat opposite each other, one on 
either side of the room. Ole Skarpe had sent for 
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_them to pay off the crew for the summer’s work. 

To each one of these two he had paid five hundred 

crowns. Then he had added an extra one hundred- 
crown bill to each pile. 

He was in excellent humor and jested with them 
in brief, sarcastic sentences. That was his way .. . 
to appear to depreciate when he most wanted to 
praise. 

“I suppose you are big enough to take care of your 
own money,” he said. “You, Hjordel, who’re so 
smart at playing and dancing . .. just look to it 
that you don’t dance those few shillings out of your 
pockets.” 

The two men were both confused and pleased 
by the concern he showed for them, in spite of the 
twisted and crabbed form he gave to his utterances. 

Sofie overheard what he said about the money as 
she opened the door, her manner indicating nothing 
but the same kind of good humor. 

“Perhaps Hjordel will dance himself to a wife 
now,” she broke in. “That’s the way such foolish- 
ness generally ends.” 

Hjordel dropped his glance to the floor and be- 
gan to blush. There had been some talk about his 
marrying when he left for the summer, and now he 
took Sofie’s words as a hint at the gossip about him- 
self and Kamilla that was already well started. 

On the table stood a now almost emptied platter 
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of fried slices of apple that had been prepared spe-_ 
cially for them. Sofie went over to the table at 
once, picked up the platter and offered it to the 
men. 

“You have hardly touched the apples, people,” 
she said, and although they had eaten all they could 
stand, they were forced to take another helping. 

While they were eating, she leaned quickly to- 
ward Ole Skarpe and whispered her errand into his 
ear. No sooner had he caught the meaning of her 
words, than his face darkened. The men glanced 
at him, conscious at once of the change in his man- 
ner. It was easy to see that he was angered by 
what Sofie had told him. When the last slice of 
apple had been eaten, they rose to leave. 

They walked over to where he sat and held out 
their hands. He grabbed them stiffly, his eyes 
avoiding theirs. 

“We thank you, Ole Skarpe,” each one of them 
said in turn. 

“So yowre really satisfied?” he grumbled. 

Yes, they were quite satisfied with the way he 
had treated them. 

“And can you also take care of your money, 
BOVE a See 

He tried to smile, but they were so familiar with 
his face that his altered mood could not be hidden 
from them. 
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Sofie, on the other hand, escorted them to the 
door, cracking one joke after another. Time and 


again one of them would steal a glance at her face, 


but without getting any wiser. That face of hers 
looked like the sea at peace and steeped in sunlight. 
The moment she had closed the door after them, 


| she walked into the kitchen. 


“Now, Judge Janus, you can have your talk with 
father,” she said, still outwardly unconcerned. 

Janus wished to give Semine a smile, but did not 
have the time to do so. During the few moments 
they were left alone they had sat with joined hands, 
but without saying a word... as if it might be 
their moment of final farewell for life. 

Ole Skarpe sat bent over the chest without show- 
ing in any manner that he was aware of Janus’s en- 
trance. He always assumed that position when peo- 
ple wanted to talk with him about something he 
didn’t like. 

Although Judge Janus became badly confused the 
moment he crossed the threshold, there was still a 
smile on his face. 

“T wanted badly to talk with you, Ole Skarpe,” 
he began so excitedly that he stuttered. 

But Ole Skarpe sat silent without paying the least 
attention. He did not even seem to have heard what 
was said. 

“It is about Semine,” Janus resumed in a manner 
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which seemed to indicate that a whole flood of | 
words was to follow. At that moment, however, he 
received a sharp glance from Ole Skarpe, and his 
speech went all to pieces. 

“Of course, you know, Ole Skarpe,” he managed 
to mutter at last, “that Semine and I are lovers?” 

“Semine has no lover that I know of,” Ole Skarpe 
cut him off ruthlessly. 

“But I have been here and talked with you about 
it before, Ole Skarpe. . . .” 

Judge Janus then went on to tell about the im- 
pending departure of his sister, and how he soon 
would be left alone on the farm. 

Ole Skarpe let him go on talking for a while, but 
his very silence was freezingly hard. He lit his pipe 
calmly and started puffing at it without so much as a 
glance for the man speaking to him. Then he asked 
abruptly, his face not showing whether he spoke in 
jest or earnest: 

“Ffow many cows do you have in your barn, 
hs aD ded 

A happy smile lit up the features of Janus, and 
he began promptly to give an account of his fortune. 

“And I have two cows... .” Then he meant 
to add a lot of information about his troubles with 
the land as well as about his successes. 

“That’s less than there was in your father’s time,” 
Ole Skarpe interrupted him dryly, sitting up very 
straight as he spoke. 
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“Perhaps there are parents with no better hearts 


_ than to send their children into poverty,” he went 


on, snapping out his words without any considera- 
tion for the other one’s feelings. “You Judges are 
people who waste your time without getting any 
work done. ... Now I’ll tell you the truth so 
that you know it when you leave here. My daugh- 
ter will never move into your place as long as the 
eyes of Ole Skarpe remain open. If you want to 
know the reason, you can figure it out for yourself.” 

The eyes of Janus filled with tears. His face 
twitched, and he could not stop it. He felt as if his 
whole world had been smashed to pieces. Then came 
the sound of steps through the almost audible silence 
that had followed those harsh words. The figure of 
Semine appeared in the doorway. And the girl came 
to a halt close to Janus. 

Her face showed the whiteness of a calcimined 
wall. Yet it was full of a strange peace. She stood 
like a statue, her eyes on the father, and nothing in 
her bearing suggested that she might have come to 
plead with him. 

“Father,” she said in a peculiarly toneless voice, 
“J have never before told you that I love Janus 
. now you should know it before he leaves.” 

There was perfect tranquillity in Ole Skarpe’s atti- 
tude also, and no indication of anger. 

“Child,” he said, “you with your poor health 
. . - you had better go back to your room now.” 
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He spoke as if there were no power that possibly © 
could resist his will. 

“Have I ever given you cause to find fault with 
your father’s actions?” 

For a moment Semine stood with bent head. 
Then she turned her face to Judge Janus. Her 
soul was full of despair, and her impulse was to 
throw herself into his arms. But all he saw was the 
look in her eyes. Then she turned away from him 
and walked out through the door in the same quiet 
manner as when she entered, and with the same 
bearing. 

Ole Skarpe was still sitting on the chest, turned 
partly away from Janus to show that he did not mean 
to utter another word. At that moment Janus felt 
the touch of Sofie’s hand on his arm and saw her 
signaling him to follow her. But he hesitated and 
began unexpectedly to address Ole Skarpe again. 

“T understand, Ole Skarpe, that you believe your- 
self doing the right thing for Semine.” He spoke 
without the least confusion now, and his clean-cut 
features seemed to be lighted up. “You are held a 
shrewd man, and you are accustomed to being obeyed 
. . . but you still have to learn that there is in a 
human creature a life that may go to waste... . 
You have told me that I am too poor for you, but 
what you hold in your hands you can also lose. . . . 
But did you ever hear of any one being able to rob 
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another person of his happiness with his bare 
Bramdss. .. 8” 

Tears came into the eyes of Judge Janus while he 
spoke, but to Ole Skarpe this meant nothing but an- 
other sign of the man’s softness. 

Then Janus turned quietly and followed Sofie out 
through the hallway. At the door she pressed his 
hand with undisguised emotion. 

“Poor Janus,” she said, and her voice showed 
how hard she found it to bring the words over her 
lips, “you must try to forget . . . for Semine’s sake 
and for your own. . . . Lam sorry for both of you, 
but it is the only advice I can give you.” 

Judge Janus did not even remember to put the 
cap on his head as he walked away from the house. 
He met people on the road without seeing them .. . 
and that very night the whole village knew that 
Judge Janus again had called on Ole Skarpe to ask 
for Semine. 

In her room Semine undressed and went to bed. 
She did not cry, but within her everything seemed 
to be empty and dumb. 

All the sounds of the house could be heard in her 
room as she lay staring upward into a limitless va- 
cancy. Time and again she could hear her father stir 
on the chest outside, and the busy steps of her step- 
mother could be heard now here and now there. 
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But above all such sounds rose that of her beating — 
heart, fraught with a great dread. 

Finally she heard Ole Skarpe get up and walk into 
his bedroom . . . her ear caught the distant murmur 
of words exchanged between him and Sofie. The 
old wooden bedstead creaked as first one and then 
the other entered it and dropped down to rest. But 
back of all such sounds was discernible the great still- 
ness that came pouring in from the vast spaces out- 
side. It seemed to her that she could sense it right 
through the heavy stone walls, as if there were 
nothing between her and the infinite, star-filled space 
beyond. 

All the time she kept her eyes on a star in the 
southern sky that seemed to grow and grow as she 
continued staring at it . . . and finally she had the 
sense of looking through that star straight into the 
radiantly illumined halls of heaven. Then, and 
only then, did tears come into her eyes... for 
she thought of her mother who dwelled in that 
kindly heaven. In spite of her despair a glimmer of 
joy flitted over her face, as if, for a moment, she 
had caught a glance of life’s greatest happiness. 
Then she pressed the pillow against her lips lest any 
one should hear her crying. 

“Mother, mother,” she whispered, “help your 
poor little girl’? A moment later she added in a 
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cautiously lowered voice, as if talking to some one 
present in the room: 

“T am coming, Janus . . . Iam coming to you.” 

A little before midnight she slipped out of bed 
and into her clothes, listening intently all the while 
. . . but nothing was heard except the roll of the 
sea as it reached the shore. At last she opened the 
window facing the sea and squeezed through it 
as she had done many times before. Cautiously she 
passed through the garden and took the road leading 
past the graveyard to the place of Janus. 

Having reached the open plain, she made at once 
for the barn west of the main building. Something 
told her that he would be sitting there waiting for 
her to come. As she came to the barn, she noticed 
at once that the door had been left ajar. Putting 
her head through the narrow opening, she called 
in a low voice: 

“Janus.” 

She could hear something stirring in the hay. She 
ran in that direction, and a moment later she dropped 
on her knees beside Janus. 

“T have come to tell you that I am yours for all 
eternity,” she said, raising his head and pressing it 
to her bosom. 

Tenderly she fondled his face with her hand. 

“A great gift has been given us, Janus . . . that 
we love each other. . . .” 
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Long before dawn the men started out to sea to 
set their fish-lines. Within the houses the women 
were stirring, busy with their coffee pots so that the 
men might have something hot before they left 
home. Everywhere light fell through the kitchen 
windows on the darkness outside, which was so thick 
that one barely could see the ground on which one 
stepped. The people talked and moved cautiously 
as if afraid of breaking the stillness that pressed in 
on them from the surrounding night. Coming out 
of the midst of that darkness, the familiar noises of 
the sea took on a fantastic sound that filled the minds 
with all sorts of queer thoughts. 

The half-dressed men sat at their kitchen tables 
gulping down red-hot coffee, the light from the tal- 
low dip in the center of each table covering the walls 
behind them with huge shadows. If one of them 
only bent his head for another gulp, the shadow back 
of him would duck from the ceiling to the middle of 
the wall. In the meantime the weather was studied 
with great seriousness . . . at one moment the sea 
could be like a friend, only to rise like a bitter enemy 
in the next. 

In many places the wives stayed in the open door- 
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ways looking after the men, whose figures were ren- 
dered barely visible by the light from within, while 
- the grating sound of wheelbarrows announced that 
everybody was on his way to the shore. Few words 
were exchanged at the departure of the men, and 
yet the women stood listening after them as long as 
the slightest sound could be heard in the distance. 

When the winter fishing began, Ole Skarpe hired 
two men in order to get as much out of the sea as he 
could. These men had already started for the shore, 
each one pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with lines 
and hooks, while Ole Skarpe still remained behind in 
the kitchen. On the table in front of him stood the 
food box with the breakfast which he and the men 
would eat at dawn, when the lines had been set. He 
looked pensive and bent. Sofie had shown particular 
concern in helping him on with his clothes, flinging 
him a merry word with each garment she handed 
him. 

“You should soon quit going out on the sea your- 
self, Ole Skarpe,” she had said. 

“T suppose you notice that I am getting too old,” 
he answered slowly after a while. 

It sounded as if he were poking fun at her. 

“What is life to a man who cannot work... ?” 

Just then both of them caught a sound from 
Semine’s room, although they had taken special care 
to make no noise that could wake her . . . and now 
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she was getting up nevertheless. Ole Skarpe bent 
his head still more deeply over the saucer, taking « 
draft of coffee. For all his praise of toil and thrift, 
Ole Skarpe took no joy in his daughter’s early rising 
when she badly needed to rest. 

Shortly afterwards she came into the kitchen, her 
face appearing almost white in the dusk of the room. — 
Sofie looked at her with unfeigned concern, but the 
features of Semine were as locked to the keenest 
scrutiny. She walked over to her father. 

“T have got new straw ready for your boots, 
father,” she said. “I was afraid mother might over- 
look it.” 

Her words suddenly brought bygone years back to 
life in Ole Skarpe’s mind. As she stood there, she 
reminded him of her real mother . . . she, too, had 
shown the same thoughtfulness in little things. 

Ole Skarpe raised his eyes from the saucer to 
Semine’s face. 

“Dear child,” he said in a slightly uncertain voice, 
“for that I must surely give you a spanking.” 

And cautiously he gave her a slap behind with his 
huge and horny hand. 

“Why did you get up, child? You should have 
slept instead of taking trouble for me.” 

Neither one of them showed in any way that a 
battle was on between them. No reference to the 
visit of Judge Janus had been made by word or mien 
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since the moment when Sofie followed the young 
man to the door. Semine merely looked more tired 
than before, and, watching her, one might well think 
that she was moving about in a world different from 
that surrounding her. 

Ole Skarpe stamped the floor with his heavy sea- 
going boots. 

“You have made it nice and warm for my feet, 
child,” he said. 

Both Semine and Sofie noticed the warmth of the 
gratitude showing through his words, but neither one 
dared to look at him, lest he understand that his 
emotion had been observed. 

Sofie took his sou’wester and oilskin coat from 
the peg by the doorpost where she had hung them 
the night before. 

“Now, father,” she said, “here is your coat and 
sou’ wester.” 

He rose heavily from the chair with a sound that 
well might be taken for a groan. Then he nodded 
to Sofie and went out into the hallway, followed by 
both of them. Out there, in the darkness, his hand 
fumbled for his daughter’s cheek. 

“Now you must lie down a little,” he said, driving 
the tender note out of his voice. 

At the door the two women stopped, listening to 
his steps in the sand. As he drew nearer to the sea, 
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he 


a 


it sounded as if he had waded out into the water 


and disappeared. 
The sun rose in a haze that later on would give 
way to clear sunlight. Where a few wisps of grass 


were growing, they could be seen swaying in the 


light wind, already full of light though the beams 
of the sun could not yet penetrate the morning mist. 
On such a day the men were as safe at sea as in their 
own homes... but a too quiet sea often gave a 
poor catch. 

Full daylight prevailed before the kitchen doors 
were opened again and people began to appear... . 
The calm sea sent into the houses a sound that 
seemed like a song. The waves glided across the 
bar and rolled up on the shore with crests that glis- 
tened in the sun like tiny white bodies at play. 

The boats went in a northeasterly direction and 
anchored not farther out than that the nearest of 
them could be seen from the sand ridges . . . and, 
as everybody knew, when the lines had been set, the 
men would rest in the boats and often catch a nap 
on the thwarts until time came to pull up the lines. 
This was pleasant to think of. 

A little after noon a few of the women went up 
to the dunes to see if the men had begun to take in 
the lines. Some of them brought their knitting and 
stood there a long time, their figures towering 
weirdly in the clear blue air. 
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Opposite the landing sat the storekeeper’s son on 
one of the ridges. He had been sitting there almost 
since sunrise, his eyes fastened on that stretch of the 
sea where the boats lay. He sat like one who longed 
to be on the water too, and it made the others sorry 
to look at him. It was well known that he had re- 
fused to go into the store, as his father wanted, and 
that instead he craved to get his living out of the 
sea like other men. 

But the storekeeper would not let him have money 
either for boat or tackle. 

About midday the storekeeper came down to the 
shore, supposedly like the rest, to look for the boats, 
as he would buy up the catch. No one could tell 
whether he knew that the son was sitting there. He 
took the same path he always used on his way to the 
sea on such an errand. He reached the dunes not 
far from where his son sat, but only after a while 
did he join the latter. And it looked to the others 
as if his manner toward the son was the same as to 
his customers in the store. 

He stopped a few steps from the boy, who re- 
mained sitting as if not noticing his father. Only 
the movements of the storekeeper showed that they 
were talking to each other. 

“What are you looking at, Anton?” His tone 
was friendly as if he tried to curry favor with the 
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boy. And his own glance followed that of his son 
across the water toward the boats. 

“Tt will be some time before we have them back > 

. and I don’t think they’ll bring much fish out 
of the sea to-day.” 

Suddenly there was something out there that 
caught his particular attention. 

“That one, farthest to the west,” and he made a 
motion as if to point at it, “isn’t that Ole Skarpe?” 

But the boy didn’t answer him. 

Yes, ‘indeed, ‘that’s: his -boat’..3.577 

Then he stopped his chatter abruptly. 

“T should like you to come and lend a hand be- 
fore the men get back . . . in case they should bring 
any fish.” 

He gazed down at his son with something like a 
plea in his glance. It was plain that it would make 
him happy if his son did what he was asked. But 
all the time his father talked, the boy remained as 
hard and immovable as a rock. 

Then the storekeeper felt quite at a loss what to 
do. His twitching face betrayed the conflict of 
impulses within him. He didn’t know whether to 
complain or get angry. 

“Tord, Anton,” he broke out, “l , am getting old, 
and you are my son, after all. You know both how 
to weigh and to reckon so as to satisfy people.” 

It sounded as if he meant to agree with Be son 
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that the store was not run in the proper manner, but 
that there might be a change if the boy took hold. 

Then the son looked up at him quickly. 

“Not a day will I stand back of that counter. But 
you know what you can do if you mean well by me. 
You can easily enough spare me money for a boat and 
1s 3 ee 

Wrath crept into the eyes of the storekeeper, al- 
though the expression on his face dissembled as 
before. 

“If you don’t want to become a merchant, my 
boy, then your father has no money to spare.” With 
that he turned away brusquely and stalked off. 

Later in the day, when the boats were expected 
back, Kamilla and Thora came walking arm in arm 
through the village down to the shore. The dress 
of Thora was almost as foreign to the place as that 
of her friend, who wore a city hat with ribbons and 
flowers. Their appearance at the moment when 
the boats were about to land caused plenty of gossip 
around the cottages . . . that the strange girl was 
running after Hjordel, everybody understood. But 
to do it openly like that was against all propriety 
and usage. If one of the village girls grew fond 
of a man, she kept well out of his way. The less 
they s! ,wed their feelings, the more virtuous they 
were held. It was the pride of the girls to let the 
men discover for themselves in what quarter they 
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were favored. ... Several girls in the village 
thought a great deal of Hjordel, but they took care 
to stay at home and work. 

In the eyes of the women, that city girl acted very 
much like a strumpet .. . and everybody deplored 
that Fru Twede let her drag poor Thora along with 
her, even though Thora herself was known to have 
been in love with Hjordel for a long time. 

The two girls began walking along the shore, away 
from the landing place. Thora had to use the fine 
weather to get. some exercise for the sake of her 
health. A flock of gulls were circling over the sea 
and the boats that came sailing home. A few of the 
birds were already making wide sweeps in toward 
the shore and flew above the heads of the girls with 
loud cries, well aware that there would be food for 
them in there as soon as the boats had landed. 
Kamilla stopped repeatedly to look up at them. 

“They are hungry,” Thora explained. 

Kamilla smiled as if nothing interested her but 
the gulls. Yet her eyes wandered constantly to the 
boats that were now standing for the shore in a 
long line, all with their red and white sails hoisted. 
Only rarely did a wave break over the bar. Asa 
rule the sea lay absolutely smooth, blue and polished 
by sun and wind. 

Kamilla made Thora stop in order that she might 
count the boats, There were eleven in all . . . but 
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she did not dare to ask in which one Hjordel be- 
longed. 

One boat sailed a little apart from the rest. It 
differed from all the others, both in the cut of the 
boat itself and in the sails it carried. 

“That’s Ole Skarpe’s boat,” Thora explained. 
“He always comes sailing like a king.” 

She realized that Kamilla also expected her to 
point out the boat with Hjordel on board. It came 
hard to her to do so. Whenever their talk turned 
to Hjordel, it was as if her friend stole her most 
precious thoughts away from her. But nevertheless 
a moment later she pointed at his boat. 

It was the second in the line. 

“He must always get ahead of the rest when he 
is at sea,” she explained. “He carries a taller mast 
and a larger sail.” 

Kamilla stared at his boat with tense face as if 
taking a part in Hjordel’s race. Her heart began 
to beat faster, and she pressed the arm of Thora 
close to herself. Her eyes followed the foaming 
white path which the stem cut through the water, 
and which dropped away to either side like the train 
of a dress. She had no doubt that Hjordel would 
make the shore ahead of all the rest. Yet her mind 
also rejoiced in the marvelous sight of the blue 
sea, the home-coming boats, and the gulls circling 
overhead with cries that grew more and more loud 
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as the distance diminished between the boats and 
the shore. Now thev hovered over one boat and 
now over another. 

The expression on Thora’s face remained serious 
all the time, but Kamilla was too preoccupied with 
her own feelings to notice her friend. 

As the boats drew nearer, they both realized that 
Hjordel already had caught sight of them. Then 
Thora pulled her friend toward the rising ground 
back of the beach. 

“Tet us leave,” she said, “or theyll talk about 
us.” But Kamilla made a wry face at the idea that 
she might care what people said. 

When they reached one of the ridges, she dropped 
Thora’s arm to sit down and watch the boats land, 
while Thora remained standing on the beach below 
her. 

Ole Skarpe’s boat came sailing along steadily but 
rather heavily. His figure could be seen at the tiller 
from far off . . . the narrow, bony face and the 
wreath of white beard reaching from his chin far 
down on his chest. There were a lot of people in 
that boat . . . Thomas and one more from the vil- 
lage, besides the two hired men. 

Hjordel’s boat was the first to land. As it crossed 
the last piece of water, the girls could see his blonde 
and tanned head raised toward themselves. There 
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was a smile on his face, and he showed taller than 
any one else on board. 

The moment the keel of the boat cut through the 
sand, he rose from the thwart, pulled the sou’wester 
off his head and waved it in greeting to the girls, so 
that every eye in all the boats became turned toward 
them. Then he leaped over the side, the tops of his 
boots pulled up to the hips, and waded ashore so that 
the water stood in a spray about him. 
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One day while the winter fishing was still on, an 
atmosphere of restlessness pervaded the village. 
That day Ole Skarpe and the storekeeper were to 
face each other in court. Several other men in the 
village had been summoned as witnesses. The store- 
keeper drove away with Inger beside himself in the 
driver’s seat and a whole flock of men in the wagon. 
Before starting, he gathered them all in the store 
and served them with drinks. Several of them had 
left home with anxious faces. In their eyes nothing 
on earth was to be more carefully avoided than an 
encounter with official authority. 

“To be sent for by the authorities as you have 
been means that you are men of some importance,” 
the storekeeper had explained to them while the 
whisky glass made its rounds. “It is up to you to 
tell them how they shall judge the case.” 

He served them with a jolly face, and soon all of 
them had picked up a store of courage. Finally he 
handed every one of them a cigar, and even if the 
cigars were so moist and old that they could hardly 
be lighted, it looked fine nevertheless. Consequently 
they drove out of the village with as much merri- 
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ment and facetious bantering as if they had been 
on their way to a fair. 

Ole Skarpe walked out of the.village with Thomas 
beside him and a face as hard as if he had just de- 
clared war on all mankind. He knew himself in 
the right, having both purchased and paid for that 
piece of wreckage which the other man had stolen 
from him. Until then his mind had known no other 
law than that of his own will . . . never before had 
he been forced to apply for outside help. But the 
court was made for rogues and rascals . . . by re- 
porting the storekeeper to the authorities, he would 
help to establish law and justice among the people 
of the village. 

Sofie had sent him off with a jest on her lips: 

“Now you’ll have to keep a sharp eye on the fox, 
Ole Skarpe . . . there are not many who can catch 
eg 

He had raised his glance to meet hers, and under- 
stood that her words implied a warning, for he knew 
that she was both shrewd of mind and keen of 
observation. 

The courthouse in the city was an old-fashioned 
place, with screens placed in front of the windows 
toward the street to keep people from looking into 
the courtroom. This room had double doors like a 
private ballroom. The jailkeeper lived at one end 
of the building with his family. And back of the 
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main structure stood the lock-up, surrounded by 2 
tall wall which was the only thing that stamped the 
place as one designed for punishment . . . though 
years went by at times without any one being locked 
up within. ; 

The storekeeper stopped in front of the court- 
house to let the Howi people get out, while he re- 
mained on the driver’s seat with the girl to take the 
horses to another place for stabling. The men hud- 
dled together in a bunch in front of the door, looking 
up at him in fear that he might never return. 

“T guess you can wait awhile here,” he grinned 
at them. 

Before the storekeeper had started his horses 
again, the jailkeeper appeared in the door. His 
severe face was marked by a paleness that made it 
uncanny to look at. 

The storekeeper saluted him reverentially. 

“We had a long way to drive,” he said, “so per- 
haps we are a little late.” 

The jailkeeper paid no attention to his words, but 
looked over the men as if they were about to be 
locked up. 

“Come in here,” he ordered sternly. 

The men shuffled their feet without being able to 
move from the spot. 

“Go and sit down on the bench inside,” he com- 
manded with more authority than before. 
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The men moved with little steps like those of a 
child and took off their caps with the sense of rever- 
ence they felt on entering a church. 

Benches painted gray ran along the walls of the 
corridors. Just to look at them was to become re- 
minded of all the forlorn and miserable creatures 
who had sat on them while expecting their punish- 
ment. Every one of the men regretted profoundly 
having let himself be dragged into the case, when 
otherwise he might now be peacefully at home. 

Not until the storekeeper returned did a brighten- 
ing smile pass over their faces. It almost made them 
change their opinion of him. Apparently he could 
be trusted. 

Putting on his most dulcet manner, the store- 
keeper tried to win the good grace of the jailkeeper 
whenever the latter appeared, but by no word or 
mien did he betray that he had come on the same 
errand as the rest of the men. 

Suddenly steps were heard outside, and every- 
body knew at once who was coming. It was Ole 
Skarpe arriving, and the men hardly dared to look 
at the door through which he was about to enter. 

The jailkeeper disappeared into the courtroom 
without waiting for the newcomers. Did this mean 
that he wished to show his contempt for them? 

Finally the door was opened and Ole Skarpe 
stepped inside with Thomas close behind him. The 
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silence in the corridor grew so deep that the men 
could be heard breathing, each one in his own peculiar 
fashion. 

The storekeeper seemed more disturbed than any 
one else. He acted as if some one were pinching him, 
now here and now there. 

The men stared down at the floor. Unexpectedly 
the case had taken on an aspect reaching far beyond 
what any one of them had imagined . . . here they 
were to assist the authorities in passing judgment 
on Ole Skarpe, and it was hard for them to grasp 
that their words might bring him harm and humilia- 
tion by putting him in the wrong. 

What they could glimpse of his figure without 
raising their eyes filled them, as usual, with a certain 
awe. To them it had always been a big thing just to 
find themselves in the same room as Ole Skarpe. 

When the jailkeeper returned, Ole Skarpe viewed 
him with indifference. And the others noticed with 
admiration that the jailkeeper’s manner toward him 
was quite different. 

“You and your man can sit down over there,” he 
said. 

He acted like a servant before a great man. And 
as Thomas also was conducted to a seat, they realized 
that it was an honor merely to appear in company 
with Ole Skarpe. 
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The storekeeper acted as if he were sitting too 
close to a hot fire. The others looked back and forth 
from him to Ole Skarpe, who was leaning far for- 
ward, with his eyes on the floor. He felt it as an 
insult to sit there, under guardianship, one might say, 
and with no more rights than those men who owned 
hardly as much as a single board of the boat in which 
they worked. That the storekeeper had met up with 
such a great following, did not concern him at all. 

The court session lasted most of the day. The 
judge began by hearing the witnesses. One by one 
they were called into the courtroom. Each time the 
jailkeeper appeared in the door and called out a 
name with a voice as solemn as if the man were about 
to be executed. But more unendurable than any- 
thing else was that no one of those summoned inside 
returned the way they had entered. 

Now and then the voice of the judge could be 
heard through the door, his tone so refined that one 
might think it was an angel talking. Only once ina 
while did that voice grow somewhat louder, and then 
the hearts of the men jumped into their throats while 
they listened with a conviction that now the man in- 
side was surely trembling in his boots. 

At last the storekeeper’s turn came. So far he 
had managed to look unconcerned. Now he wavered 
for a moment. 
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“Perhaps you can tell me what becomes of the 
men who go in there,” he remarked to the jailkeeper 
with an attempt at a joke. 

The jailkeeper threw open the door without 
answering. ) 

“Well, Inger, remember me to those at home, if 
I should not come back,” he said to the girl, who 
was the only one left besides Ole Skarpe. 

The girl sat still as she had been sitting all the 
time, without the least show of feeling. Her body 
and limbs had a calm immobility that made them 
seem parts of a statue rather than of a human being. 

The face of Ole Skarpe, on the other hand, had 
grown darker and darker. He had come to court 
because an injustice had been done to him. And now 
he had to sit there like a defendant, to be questioned 
only when all the others were disposed of. He had 
a good mind to get up and leave . . . could it be 
called justice to reduce every one to the same low 
level? | 

Half an hour later the door opened again. 

“Ole Skarpe,” the jailkeeper called out, and Ole 
Skarpe rose. 

“T have grown old and stiff sitting here al! day,” 
he said angrily as he stretched his tall figure. 

He entered the courtroom complacently, without 
showing in any manner that his mind was taking in a 
lot of unaccustomed impressions. His half closed 
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glance swept the room so quickly that no one had 
time to notice it. The judge, who was a man of 
erudition, let his eyes rest with satisfaction on Ole 
Skarpe. In spite of the simplicity that marked the 
latter’s clothing and demeanor, he was easily recog- 
nized as a man of honorable mind, even though his 
attitude was marked by a certain amount of self- 
importance. The judge also knew him by report 
and had heard that the people often referred to him 
as the Sea King. 

The storekeeper with his men and Thomas were 
seated on a bench along the wall nearest the road. 
Every eye turned toward Ole Skarpe as he entered, 
and they could not help taking a certain pride in 
his calm way of facing the court. At that moment 
they detected in him the same self-control he showed 
when handling the tiller. Some of them dropped 
their eyes with a sense of shame. Ole Skarpe was, 
after all, the finest man they knew. The storekeeper 
crouched in a heap, fearing the collapse of all his 
well laid plans. But his eyes full of cunning con- 
tinued to watch the judge and Ole Skarpe. 

Judging by the manner in which Ole Skarpe faced 
the judge, one might think that he expected to rule 
in this place, too. 

“We'll see,” the storekeeper said to himself. 
“SW e7ll see.” 

The judge began to read the minutes taken while 
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the men were testifying, Ole Skarpe and all the rest — 
listening attentively. It seemed almost beyond their 
comprehension to hear their own words come back to 
them like that. 

When the judge’had finished reading, Ole Skarpe 
remarked quietly and not without a touch of humor 
in his voice: 

“Youll have to explain all that to me, I fear. 
An old man like myself can’t take in that much 
reading.” 

A smile flitted over the faces of the men on the 
bench, though it scared them to think that now Ole 
Skarpe would learn what they had testified against 
him. 

The judge humored him by explaining the testi- 
mony received. The men had not proved as sure 
of themselves as when they talked in the store. Most 
of them simply thought that they had seen the dis- 
puted piece of wreckage among the property of the 
storekeeper. At any rate, they could not recall hav- 
ing seen it in the piles belonging to Ole Skarpe. 
Only two of them asserted definitely that the piece 
in question had been hidden at the bottom of the big- 
gest pile bought up by the storekeeper. 

The judge looked at Ole Skarpe, expecting him to 
say something, but Ole Skarpe remained stubbornly 
silent, unwilling to reply to such loose talk. 

Thomas had testified to seeing the disputed piece 
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_of stem from a wreck among the piles of Ole Skarpe 
two days after the auction. Then Ole Skarpe also 
heard what the storekeeper had claimed and said in 
explanation. 

The judge then urged Ole Skarpe to make known 
what he could add in support of his own assertion 
that the piece had been stolen from him. 

“What I have declared is true,” he rejoined curtly. 
“And now you must decide whether to believe them 
or me.” 

The judge again asked him to furnish additional 
proof or declaration. 

“The authorities should have as much sense as an 
ordinary human being,” Ole Skarpe said scornfully. 
“J have told the truth . . . and you must judge be- , 
tween those fellows and me.” 

In spite of his carefully preserved self-control, his 
expression revealed his anger as well as his sense of 
injury. 

The judge pointed out to him that before the court 
all persons were equal. 

“Tf I had known that the talk of thieves and of 
honest people were equally respected, I should have 
taken care never to come here for help.” 

As he spoke, his eyes left the floor and bored into 
the judge’s face. 

“J have lived a good many years now, and so far 
I have been able to hold on to what fell into my 
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hands . . . perhaps I am turning into a child again. 
But a man has responsibilities on behalf of others 
as well . . . and that was my reason for reporting 
the storekeeper to the authorities. The young people 
must learn to understand that it is a bad thing to be 
a rogue and a rascal, and that such people will be 
punished by the authorities.” 

The judge grew red in the face. He seemed to 
feel that both his own dignity and that of the court 
were being insulted. Yet he stared at Ole Skarpe 
with a sort of fascination. The talk of the latter 
came down to him from a time when the individual 
still had to protect himself against robbery. 

“Fave you any proof then that this piece is 
yours?” the judge once more asked persuasively of 
Ole Skarpe. “No one can be made out a thief and a 
rascal in this court by a mere word.” 

All of Ole Skarpe’s established ideas were upset. 
He seemed in contact with a world for the under- 
standing of which he lacked the prerequisite con- 
ceptions. All through his life he had practiced jus- 
tice in his own hard-fisted manner. 

“T have told the truth . . . that piece of wreckage 
is mine,” he repeated while his face turned gray. 
Suddenly he understood that he was facing defeat. 

“T can see well enough that you are an honorable 
man,” he remarked intently, “but if you take that 
piece away from me, you do what’s wrong.” 
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Abruptly he turned to the men on the bench. 
“It is clear that enemies have been at work be- 
tween you and me,” he said, and his voice betrayed 


_ both anger and shame. 


When the judge was about to declare the court 
closed the jailkeeper called his attention to the girl 
still sitting outside. 

The storekeeper jumped up from the bench, his 
face screwed into a grimace. 

“That’s Inger, my servant girl,” he explained 
eagerly. “I brought her along in case she were 
needed.” 

When the judge asked whether she had anything 
to do with the case, the storekeeper put on a mysteri- 
ous mien. 

“That’s for Ole Skarpe to decide,” he began 
facetiously. 

And his glance at Ole Skarpe was full of arrogance 
because he felt sure that justice would prove on his 
own side. 

“There was something about an ax .. . and so I 
thought I might as well bring the girl along.” » 

The judge caused the girl to be brought in. She 
had almost to be forced up to the witness stand, and 
yet she showed neither embarrassment nor respect. 
She stared uninterruptedly at the judge, but with 
eves quite void of expression, and to all his questions 
she gave no answer. Her bearing showed the same 
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brutish stubbornness as when she raised her ax 
against Ole Skarpe on the shore. 

“You had better talk, Inger dear,” the store- 
keeper encouraged her. Then to the judge: “Other- 
wise this might be the cause for another complaint 
by Ole Skarpe . . . she merely chased him away 
when he was about to take the wreckage with force.” 

The judge looked at Ole Skarpe, who stood in a 
bent position, evidently humiliated, and yet full of 
open contempt for the sneers of the storekeeper. 

“T have no case against that girl,” he answered. 

The moment the court was declared closed, he 
turned toward the door and left, followed immedi- 
ately by Thomas, whose mien showed that he also 
understood what humiliation that day had brought 
them. 
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For a day or two great elation prevailed in the 
store. Then the men began to stay away, tired of 
supporting the storekeeper in a matter concerning 
the real truth of which no one had the least doubt. 
The humiliation of Ole Skarpe had been appreci- 
ated, and that was the end of it. 

It was said that the storekeeper served out a whole 
keg of whisky in celebration. That much and more, 
however, he had earned by keeping the stolen wreck- 
age, and by getting the better of Ole Skarpe. 
Furthermore, he was shrewd enough to know that a 
popular state of mind could not be relied on to last 
very long. 

Hjordel also visited the store the day after the 
holding of the court, and the storekeeper greeted him 
effusively. 

“Come up here,” he cried, making haste to pour 
out a drink unasked. 

But Hjordel stayed by the door without sharing 
in the general jubilation. 

“Are you not going to have a drink?” he was 
urged, but still he did not leave the door. 

“You won’t act quite as big after this, you men 
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with Ole Skarpe,” some one else called to him, while 
the rest guffawed their approval. 

Hjordel found it hard to suppress the indigna- 
tion-stirring in his mind. He felt sure that Ole 
Skarpe had been right in this case, though otherwise 
he did not hesitate to make sure that his own side 
in any matter was more than well looked after. 

Hjordel gazed contemptuously at the drunken 
witnesses who had spent most of the day in the store, 
though some of them were reckoned among the 
poorest people in the village. 

“You should take care not to frighten Ole Skarpe, 
Niels,” he said with a grin at last. “Suppose he 
heard what you said... .” 

But Neils came back at him. 

“What has made Ole Skarpe what he is? TP 
tell you, Hjordel. That he keeps you slaving for 
him. He makes money, but I can’t see that the rest 
of you have grown rich.” 

The storekeeper put an end to the wrangling. 

“Here is a drink for you, Hjordel,” he said 
fawningly. 

“11l take no drink with you after such a talk,” 
Hjordel answered. ‘And you had better look out 

. the arm of Ole Skarpe has a long reach, I 
dare say.” 

Then the storekeeper seemed to grow angry. 
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_ “All one needs to do is to scare him with a woman- 
folk like Inger.” 

Whereupon everybody laughed loudly and Hjor- 
del left. 

Hjordel lived with his parents, both of whom 
were growing very aged. He had a small room at 
one end of the house. Returned there, he sat down 
and just loafed. The anger that had inflamed him 
at the store was all gone. He had nearly forgotten 
having ever been there. Quite different thoughts 
had occupied his mind when he suddenly turned into 
the store from the road, and he might just as well 
have done anything else. 

Something queer had got hold of him, making 
him sometimes shun people and sometimes run 
straight into their arms. No matter what he did, his 
thoughts were full of the strange girl, and the image 
of her pursued him everywhere like an inescapable 
vision. 5 

One moment he saw her sitting on the dune ridge 
with Thora, dressed in fine city clothes. The bright- 
ness of the day had enabled him to see her face more 
clearly than ever before, and also every curve and 
fold of the dress she wore. In another moment a 
different set of memories of her came rushing in upon 
him. 

His heart beat with the loud ring of a bell issuing 
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holy tide into his thoughts. At the same time he ~ 
groaned under a heavy burden without wishing for | 
a moment to throw it off. 

It had turned dark. The sky had clouded over 
and boded bad weather. Going out on the sea that 
night would probably be out of the question, but 
this thought did not hold him very long either. 
Suddenly he threw himself on the bed with a sense 
of possessing something that he could think of with 
great joy. He continued to stare into the darkness 
which grew thicker and thicker within the little room, 
and gradually he permitted his dreams to carry him 
away ... whether to tormenting pains, or to a 
world full of Kamilla’s love, that lay utterly beyond 
his control. His thoughts wove a magic web, but 
when all around him was radiant brilliancy, a sorcerer 
appeared and tore happiness out of his hands. After 
that he stared into vacancy with a sense of hoping 
for something so great that he could never expect to 
reach it. 

He began to walk back and forth on the floor with- 
out gaining an assuagement of his suffering .. . 
until at last he grabbed his cap, left the house again, 
and nearly ran through the village to reach the 
home of Thora. 

He saw in his mind the room where he had been 
with Thora, Kamilla and the school teacher. He 
knew that the latter constantly visited the house, 
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and he had also heard people say that it probably 
would end by the teacher marrying the strange girl. 

Hjordel walked around the house to the back of 
the garden, hoping that he might be able to see 
through the windows who was inside. 

With beating heart he stepped within the fence, 
but the window curtains were drawn, and for a long 
while he stood there hesitating whether to venture 
closer to the house or not. The night was dark and 
no one was likely to see him. 

Light appeared in all the houses around. Dark 
clouds came racing across the sky from the open sea. 
The noise of the breakers indicated that trouble 
was brewing. 

All at once he started around the house again to 
the kitchen door, where he had been accustomed to 
enter, not only during his boyhood years, when he 
came to play with Thora, but also many a time after 
he had grown up. Ai little while he tarried outside 
staring into the lighted kitchen windows. Every- 
thing around him had been familiar to him for years, 
and yet the effect on him now was entirely foreign. 

Then he noticed some one coming into the kitchen 
from within, and afraid of being seen, he rushed up 
to the door. Only when he walked through the 
kitchen door and saw Jane sitting by the stove, her 
kerchief pushed back over her glossy hair, and her 
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face full of misery, only then did his thoughts re- 
turn to reality. : 

Fru Twede and the servant girl were also in the 
kitchen, having been listening sympathetically to 
the complaints of Jane. A friendly smile appeared 
on Fru Twede’s face the moment she caught sight 
of Hjordel, and she bade him welcome without re- 
vealing the thoughts aroused by his arrival. 

Jane, on the other hand, eyed him curiously, so 
that one could easily guess what she was thinking. 
Though she always appeared pleasant to him, she, 
like all others, was provoked at seeing one of the 
village’s most desirable bachelors running after a 
girl from the outside. 

Hjordel stopped embarrassed near the door, with 
a sense of having betrayed his secret. 

Then Thora appeared in the door leading to the 
living-room, wondering who the visitor might be. 

“Ts it you, Hjordel?” she cried with shining eyes 
as soon as she saw him, 

Hjordel’s glance fell, and he felt something like 
guilt toward the girl. Not for a moment had his 
thoughts busied themselves with her, and Thora 
understood quickly what took place in his mind. A 
fleeting color came into her cheeks. 

Fru Twede and Jane also read the feelings of 
the two young people pretty well, but Thora never 
lost her self-control. 
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“We don’t see you very often, Hjordel,”’ she said. 
“There was a time when you used to come every 
other evening with your accordion and sit on that 
chair, where Jane is sitting now, playing the whole 
night long for us.” 

She smiled up at him while she talked. The look 
of Hjordel became more and more crestfallen. His 
heart was so filled with pity at her words that it was 
hard for him to hide his feelings. 

“Then I must run home for my accordion and 
play for you, Thora,” he cried, tearing himself free 
from his preoccupation and running out before any 
one had time to speak to him. 

Clapping her hands, Thora returned to the living- 
room to let Kamilla know that Hjordel was com- 
ing with his accordion. 

She and Kamilla had been sewing beneath the 
hanging lamp over the round center table. They 
had talked about a lot of things, and also about 
the teacher and Hjordel. Kamilla had made fun 
of both, as if there were not a serious thought back 
of all her flirting. But she did not tell the truth to 
her friend. While cracking jokes about her ad- 
mirers, she saw both in her mind’s eye . . . espe- 
cially the neat and trim figure of the little teacher 

. and she was pondering hard what to do. 

Hjordel’s appearance was not forgotten either. In 

his case, admiration for his looks came uppermost. 
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She made something like a hero out of him and 
nearly blushed at the recollection of his strong arm 
around her waist while they were dancing. 

Hjordel returned with his accordion so quickly 
that no one understood how he could have managed 
it. He wanted to stay in the kitchen, but Thora, 
Fru Twede and Kamilla combined to force him into 
the livingroom. 

Jane should have left long ago. Now she stayed 
to hear a little music, too, though she, as a widow in 
mourning, could take no great joy in it. 

Thora did her best to help Hjordel out of his em- 
barrassment, but nevertheless he remained standing 
by the door with the instrument under his arm and 
hardly able to take his eyes off Kamilla. 

“Go on and play for us,” Kamilla urged. “Thora 
says you are a real master at it.” 

His face seemed to reflect hers, so that when she 
smiled, he must smile too. 

“Tt’s hardly worth hearing,” he said. 

Thora got him seated on a chair. He pulled out 
the accordion to its full length and declared again, 
as the first tones became audible, that it was not 
worth hearing at all. 

But both Thora and Kamilla continued to en- 
courage him, the former afraid to see him made the 
object of her friend’s mockery. Still Hjordel did 
nothing but twiddle. His ears seemed bewitched. 
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_ It was as if he had quite forgotten how to play. 


He fixed his eyes on a point at the other end of 
the room. The light from the lamp, illuminating 
the faces of the two girls, had to him the brilliancy 
of the sun itself. 

Suddenly he struck up one of his familiar melo- 
dies, and was suprised himself at it ... for he 
could not have chosen a more insignificant one. But 
the sound of it increased his courage at once. His 
eyes lost sight of the lamp and the girls. Instead 
he gazed at the accordion as if he could see each 
tone come into being within it. Without being aware 
of it, he assumed his customary position. His foot 
began to keep time on the floor, and finally all his 
senses were lost in the music, so that he saw nothing 
of the room or of the persons around him. 

Some magic took possession of his mind and trans- 
ported him to a world of brightness, inhabited by all 
his dreams. The garden outside was in his vision, 
too. And though the flowers were gone and the 
trees stripped of their leaves, to him it was summer 
out there, with a riot of colors bathed in glittering 
sunlight. . . . While he played, he could hear the 
wind shaking the branches outside, and vague visions 
of his childhood days passed before his eyes, but 
suddenly everything vanished except the strange girl, 
who sat in front of him listening intently to his 
playing. 
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Thora as well as her mother looked searchingly 
at him several times. Both of them knew that 
Hjordel, in spite of his imposing stature, was very 
sensitive and easily moved. And all the time Thora 
kept her fingers feverishly busy with her sewing 
while listening to the music... she knew well 
enough that he was not playing for her this time. 

Kamilla, too, was stirred by his playing. It re- 
minded her of the mighty sea, on which Hjordel 
spent so much of his life, and she enjoyed the sense 
of having conquered a man like him. Every tone he 
produced spoke to her of his adoration. She looked 
at his bowed head and broad shoulders, and she could 
hardly keep her triumph hidden. Suddenly, how- 
ever, her eyes caught the golden hair on his hands 
reflecting the light from the lamp... . 

In the midst of the music Jane rose and left the 
kitchen quietly . . . she had enough sorrow as it 
was, and did not wish to listen any longer. But 
next day every one in the village knew that Hjordel 
had been there and had played like mad to the 
strange girl. 
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There was no light in the livingroom over at Ole 
Skarpe’s, but only in the kitchen. Curious eyes were 
watching the place from the neighboring cottages. It 
was said that, on his return from the city, Ole Skarpe 
had retired to his bedroom ... and that he was 
still lying there the next day. 

Sofie sat in the kitchen carding wool which she 
took out of a basket made of straw that stood in 
front of her on the scrupulously scrubbed and sanded 
kitchen floor. Semine was busy with her spinning 
wheel. The tasks of the winter nights had been 
started. Those were the pleasantest hours in the 
home, when Sofie frequently would begin telling 
some of her funny stories. Generally they sat in 
the livingroom, while Ole Skarpe rested on the big 
chest smoking his pipe. On such occasions they al- 
ways ended the day with a sip of coffee. 

Now the women sat in the kitchen so that Ole 
Skarpe might have peace. 

Sofie had not even dared to ask him if he felt 
badly. Whenever she had gone in to take a look at 
him, she found him staring at the ceiling and puffing 
away at his pipe, while every so often he brushed 
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the thin hair on his forehead back over the bald 
top . . . as was his custom when he had something 
particularly important to consider. He barely looked 
at her when she entered, and the expression on his 
face was so furious that she feared he might chase 
her out again. 

Immediately after his return, Semine had asked 
her stepmother whether her father was sick. 

“No, child,” she replied, “he is not sick.” 

A moment later she added: “I wish that man 
Thomas would come over and tell us all about it.” 

But Thomas stayed away both that day and the 
next. 

Further than that the two women did not discuss 
the matter. They understood that Ole Skarpe had 
gone to bed to have a chance to think. His lying 
there had nothing to do either with weakness or with 
any sense of being shamed .. . they felt sure that 
his mind was usefully occupied. Some day he would 
put all his strength into the execution of what he was 
now planning. 

It was hardly ten o’clock when Sofie put down her 
cards and pushed away the basket. 

“We had better go to bed, Semine,” she said, “so 
that father can have perfect peace.” 

Silently Semine carried the spinning wheel to its 
wonted place in the hallway. Shortly afterwards 
her gentle footsteps could be heard passing through 
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_ the house. The door to her room was opened and 
closed again. 

Sofie put out the light in the kitchen, walked in 
darkness through the other rooms into the bedroom, 
and began to undress almost without making a sound, 
though she realized that he lay awake in the same 
position as before. A faint light from the dark and 
troubled sky fell through the western window. 
Every gust of wind could be heard snarling around 
the gable, and the noise of the sea could also be 
heard in there with rising strength. 

Attired in a cap and a dressing jacket over her 
nightrobe, Sofie climbed over the end of the bed 
and dropped into her place by the wall. She folded 
her hands at once and said the Lord’s Prayer. Then © 
she lay open-eyed for a while, staring into the 
darkness, until the hand of Ole Skarpe suddenly 
touched her own. 

“Now yourgo to sleep, Sofie,” he said, meaning 
thereby to keep her from worrying about his affairs. 

Then she took hold of his hand with both of hers. 

“You must get a little sleep, Ole Skarpe,” she told 
him, her voice sounding unusually soft. 

His only reply was a grunt. But a moment later 
he said: 

“To trust in justice and authority means nothing 
but trouble.” 

Sofie kept silent for a long while before she an- 
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swered. When she did at last, her words were — 
colored by the shrewd insight and sense of humor 
that always characterized her: 

“You have sense enough to wait, Ole Skarpe ... 
and a thief has always the noose around his neck.” 

With that she turned her face to the wall, and a 
little later she was fast asleep. 

Next morning the storekeeper’s son came walking 
from the shore up to Ole Skarpe’s house. The 
weather had turned to storm, and with each step he 
took the sand rose in clouds around his feet. 

When he reached the gate in the fence, he ap- 
peared visibly embarrassed, and for a moment he 
seemed on the verge of turning back. Quickly, how- 
ever, his mind was made up again, and he walked 
straight up to the kitchen door. 

By merest chance the woman in the adjoining 
cottage caught sight of him. 

“What in the world is up,” she cried, “when the 
storekeeper’s son goes to call on Ole Skarpe?” 

The young man stopped in the hallway, the house 
being strange to him. As a child he had been there, 
but had always been chillingly received. But he rec- 
ognized the stillness that reigned in the house. A cer- 
tain sternness brooded over the whole place . . 
and he recalled thinking as a child that this was 
probably the reason why Semine so rarely laughed. 
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When Sofie came out into the hallway, she could 
hardly believe her own eyes. 

“Lord Jesus,” she cried, “what’s your business 
were: 

Then she noted his humble expression, and she 
felt sorry to have hurt him. According to popular 
gossip, the son was said to be a good deal better than 
his father. 

“I should like to talk with Ole Skarpe,” he 
pleaded. 

“You want to talk with him... .” She made a 
pause to get time to think. “Do you come on behalf 
of the storekeeper?” f: 

“No,” he replied firmly. “There is something I 
wanted to talk with Ole Skarpe about.” 

She felt rather inclined to send him off, but 
thought it wiser, after all, to let Ole Skarpe know 
that he was there. Nothing about the young man’s 
appearance suggested that he might come in a hos- 
tile errand. On the contrary, he looked rather like 
one appealing to Ole Skarpe for help. 

He sensed her fear and hastened to reassure her. 

“T don’t belong to my father’s boat crew,” he 
said, intending by these words to free himself from 
any share in his father’s doings. 

“You can wait here,” she told him curtly, passing 
him in the hallway and crossing the yard to one of 
the outhouses. 
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There sat Ole Skarpe with his pipe in his mouth, 
mending a net that was laid over his knees. Early 
that morning he had got out of bed and started 
working in his ordinary manner. There was nothing 
unusual to be seen about him. Those days spent in 
bed did not seem to have existed at all. 

He looked up at his wife with his customary quick 
glance. 

“There is a person out there who wants to talk 
to you,” she said. 

“Ts it a man?” he asked jestingly to break her seri- 
ous mood. 

“It is the storekeeper’s son,” she answered. 

Ole Skarpe puffed audibly at his pipe and looked 
down at the ground in front of him. Sofie saw that 
his first impulse was to send the young man away. 
But then he changed his mind. He raised his head 
without letting his eyes meet hers. 

“Tell him to come over here,” he said laconically. 

Ole Skarpe did not seem to notice the young man’s 
arrival, but continued unconcernedly to work at the 
net. The young man remained standing by the 
door with the mien and bearing of a boy. It was 
the first time he came so close to Ole Skarpe after 
he had grown up, and for a while the impression 
made on him by the older man’s personality drove 
everything else out of his mind. Even the noise of 
the wind blustering about the outhouses seemed for- 
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gotten. He could think of nothing but the icy cold- 
ness and almost unearthly calm that emanated from 
Ole Skarpe. 

“TI have come to ask you to lend me money for a 
boat,” he suddenly blurted out with an audacity that 
surprised himself. 

Ole Skarpe was so startled by those words that for 
a moment he showed it. 

The young man went on eagerly to explain, fearful 
lest he be refused before he had said what he wanted. 

“Tt is not money for an ordinary boat I want of 
you, but for one with an engine in it . . . a motor 
boat, as they call it.” 

The words compelled Ole Skarpe to raise his eyes 
so that he could look at the speaker. He did not 
seem quite to grasp their meaning. But the store- 
keeper’s son began to explain still further about the 
use of motor boats for deep-sea fishing, which was 
becoming customary elsewhere ... it paid much 
better, because with such a boat it was possible to go 
farther out, while at the same time it was also possi- 
ble to reach shore more quickly. 

When all had been explained, Ole Skarpe looked 
long and hard at the young man who had come to 
him with such a novel proposition, but it was im- 
possible to tell whether his glance was friendly or 
hostile. 

At last he leaned forward and remained sitting 
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for a long time with his elbows resting on his knees 
and staring at the ground as if unable to decide what 
answer to give. 

“You are the son of the storekeeper,” he said 
finally. 

An expression of fear came into the young man’s 
face. 

“Why don’t you go to your father?” Ole Skarpe 
went on brusquely. “He has plenty of money.” 

“Father wants me to go into the store .. . but I 
would rather be a day laborer ... he sent me 
abroad to study mercantile methods, and that’s how 
I came to learn about this motor-boat fishing.” 

Now and then Ole Skarpe stole a glance at the 
speaker, but still there was no indication of what he 
thought. 

“Where did you see boats with engines used for 
fishing?” he asked after a long pause, revealing 
thereby that the thought of it had taken hold of 
him. 

During his journeying along the coast, Ole Skarpe 
had heard something himself about the new develop- 
ment, and he understood that it brought in good 
money. The storekeeper’s son told him all that he 
had seen and heard, and Ole Skarpe listened to him 
with serious attention. When the young man had 
finished, Ole Skarpe said: 

“You need fear nothing from me on account of 
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what there is between myself and your father.” 

He had suddenly recalled the young man’s be- 
havior that day on the shore when he walked away 
and refused to give his father any assistance. 

“Come back again,” he added curtly. “Ill think 
over what you have told me . . . provided you feel 
sure of having the right to act in such a way toward 
your father.” 

The storekeeper’s son looked at him with a face 
that radiated gratitude and joy. 

“Ole Skarpe,” he said, “won’t you let me shake 
hands with you?” 

“That can wait awhile yet,” was the answer he 
got. 

But soon after it became common talk in the 
village that the storekeeper’s son was calling fre- 
quently on Ole Skarpe. 
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Bad weather kept the boats off the sea until near 
Christmas. It was a hard time to live through, and 
in more than one cottage the distress was keenly felt. 
Having nothing to do, the men slept until late in 
the day, and everybody went to bed again when dark- 
hess fell in order to save fuel and light. Several 
times a day the men walked down to the sand dunes 
with discouraged faces and lazy movements to study 
the sea and look for signs of better weather. Even 
when the wind died down occasionally, the sea re- 
mained so disturbed that it was not safe to venture 
abroad. Along the horizon the waves rose skyward 
like mountain peaks. Before the sea had a chance 
to calm down, the storm broke loose again. And if 
any one dared to go out, all he could do was to 
save his life. 

The storekeeper complained worse than any one 
else in the village. 

“T haven’t a penny left to buy goods with . . . if 
you don’t get out soon, both you and me will have to 
starve.” 

He even went so far as to refuse credit once in a 
while to those who owed him most, but his manner 
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of doing it was to pull out an empty drawer in proof 
of his own helplessness. 

He put on a sympathetic mien, but a strained 
blankness appeared on the faces of those who had 
to swallow the shame of being turned away like 
that. 

Suddenly the mood of the men changed. Boats 
went out as soon as it was possible to get away from 
the shore, and the village cowered under the fear 
of possible disasters. There was plenty of fish in, 
the sea, and now and then a boat came back with a 
huge catch. Then everybody rejoiced, and the place 
was full of noisy talking and music from accordions. 
Mostly this merriment centered in the store, where a 
lot of whisky was consumed. 

A few weeks before Christmas the sky cleared at 
last, and even the most experienced predicted good 
fishing weather. In the meantime the protracted 
storms had driven the fish close to the shore, so that 
nets and lines filled up the moment they were 
dropped into the water. 

All the boats were at sea, and in every house 
people were busy till long after dark baiting the 
lines. 

In addition to his regular boat Ole Skarpe also had 
a pram out .. . a big thing manned by two of his 
men. This was promptly interpreted as another 
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proof of his greed, which «vould never allow him to 
accept the same share as the rest. 

The fishing lasted two weeks. One night, shortly 
after some of the men had gone out, the storm broke 
out again with terrible force. It had been a starlit 
night, with a big moon, so that the grass on the 
dunes had glittered like silver and the sea was as 
silent as on a summer day. 

The moonlight coming through the windows had 
made other lighting needless until the women, worn 
out with toil, finally fell asleep. Before daylight, 
however, they were wakened again by the wind roar- 
ing around the cottages. It came suddenly, with the 
force of a hurricane, and it didn’t abate for a 
moment. 

By dawn the women of the same neighborhood 
began to come together, their minds full of anxiety. 
They figured out that the men must have reached the 
fishing grounds and got their lines out before the 
weather broke. It came from the southeast and 
drove straight from land, so that there was danger 
of the boats being unable to make their way back 
to shore. Nevertheless 2 number of women and 
old people ran down to the dunes, hoping that the 
men might have sensed the change coming and made 
for land. But not a light was to be seen in the thick 
darkness that took the place of the sea. 

The pressure of the wind drove the water away 
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from the shore, so that the land seemed to have 
been raised far beyond its ordinary height. When a 
glimpse of the sea’s surface could be caught through 
the drifting snow, it was made so smooth by the 
wind that not a wave could be seen near the shore. 
If the force of that wind kept up, it would take 
even the best of the boats a whole day to get in. 

Sofie and Semine had waked up as soon as the 
storm started. Lighting a candle, Sofie went from 
the bedroom to the kitchen. Ole Skarpe had been 
at sea innumerable times under similar conditions, 
and yet her mind was strangely disturbed this time. 

Ole Skarpe had sent out the pram . . . and that 
was not the right kind of boat for such weather. 

The ashes in the stove were still glowing. Sofie 
put on some kindling and started a fire under the 
kettle. Before she had it going, Semine appeared in 
the kitchen door, wrapped in her big gray shawl. 
The two women looked at each other instinctively. 
Never before had Sofie been able to read the feelings 
of Semine so clearly in her eyes. 

“Tt’s dreadful,” the girl said, “and the weather is 
getting worse.” 

Sofie realized at once that the girl also was worried 
because Ole Skarpe had the pram out. But she pre- 
tended not to notice. 

With trembling hands she stirred the coals and 
stared into the rising flames. 
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“Why did you get up, child?” was her only reply. 

But Semine seated herself by the table as if she 
had not heard Sofie’s words. A night from her early 
childhood came back to her memory. Her real 
mother had stood by the fire as did her stepmother 
now, having first placed the child on a chair by the 
table, carefully wrapped in a shawl. That night 
several men from their village were lost. But she 
also recalled the beautiful day that followed... 
Ole Skarpe had saved every man of one of the crews, 
and a number of people had come to give him 
thanks. 

Throughout her childhood that incident had shed 
a sort of light around her father’s figure . . . and 
suddenly it occurred to her that many years had 
passed since she last saw a sign of that light. 

“Your father is so reckless at sea,” her mother had 
said. And she had never forgotten those words, 
which reflected the fear of both a mother and a 
wife . . . and now Ole Skarpe was risking lives at 
sea in a flat-bottomed boat. 

“Tord, Lord,” Sofie whispered, staring at the win- 
dows. “If only day would come!” And she walked 
back to the bedroom with her candle to see what time 
it was. 

Her face was pale when she returned. 

“Tt will be two hours yet before daylight comes,” 
she said. 
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When the coffee was hot, she poured some for 
Semine as well as for herself. 

“You had better drink it, if you insist on staying 
up,” she said, pushing the cup over to the girl. 

Then she put her own cup in her lap and began 
to take little sips out of it, with long and heavy 
pauses in between. In that manner she meant calmly 
to await what destiny might bring. 

At the first sign of dawn the outside door was 
flung open and some one came tumbling into the 
hallway together with the noise of the storm. The 
two women looked in fright toward the door, expect- 
ing that some one had come with a message for them. 
But a moment later the wife of Thomas appeared 
in the kitchen door. 

“Lord Jesus,” she moaned, staring at them with 
bewildered eyes, “they are trying to land, but can’t 
make the shore ... A couple of the boats have 
been seen, but they seem to be hanging in one place 
. .. It looks as if the sea itself would be blown 
away.” 

“Come over here and have a cup of coffee, 
Maren,” said Sofie, striving hard to restrain her 
ownitear, “Flave the boats been seen-. . .. 27? 

“Just a moment, while it cleared a little,” Maren 
replied. “Now it’s all black again as in a grave.” 

“Tord Jesus,” she started wailing again a moment 
later, “you don’t mean to say that Thomas is in the 
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pram which people say Ole Skarpe took out? ... I 
remember him talking about it a while ago, but who 
thinks of danger when the sea is calm?” 

Sofie made her sit down at last. 

“You know what they say of Thomas, Maren 
. . - he always manages to take care of himself... 
but, Lord-a-mercy, how could you get over here 
yourself in such weather?” 

Maren stared at Sofie’s face as if incapable of 
understanding its calm expression. 

“Sofie,” she cried, and there was something like 
a warning in her voice. 

A suggestion of gray light was breaking through 
the darkness outside and coming in through the 
windows. Soon Sofie blew out the candle, the 
flame of which had begun to look pale in the grow- 
ing light from without. 

The boats were now seen several times from the 
dunes, but each time the blizzard gathered new 
force and closed the curtain that had risen for a 
moment. Yet people grew more reassured. There 
could no longer be any doubt that most of the boats, 
at least, would be able to make land. 

A couple of hours passed rather tensely until the 
first boat was seen. As soon as it was in lee of the 
land, those on board were safe. In the meantime 
the day wore on without bringing any real light. The 
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air was thick with snow and rain driving across the 
land toward the open sea. 

At last the boats came gliding out of the darkness, 
every oar set. It looked almost as if they were 
climbing out of a chasm. The water was instantane- 
ously stripped from the raised oar blades, and even 
there, close under the shore, the wind drove the 
water out with such force that the boats seemed to 
be rowing against a strong current. The men showed 
plainly that they were exhausted by the long rowing. 
Their heads drooped queerly against their chests, and 
every so often an oar would be moved entirely out 
of time with the rest. 

Everybody ran to the beach and stood waiting 
there until they came in. Every new boat that pulled 
up on the beach increased the general rejoicing .. . 
but many of those waiting remained still and dared 
hardly ask about their own, who were still out there. 

The men explained that the boats had kept to- 
gether as long as they could, but that several of them 
had been lost in the darkness almost at once, so that 
nothing could be told about them with certainty. 

By midday every boat but three had reached shore 
. . » Ole Skarpe’s big boat, the pram, and Hjordel’s 
boat. 

A little later Maren came running into Ole 
Skarpe’s house again, wet to the skin. Throwing 
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herself down by the kitchen table, her face buried in 
her arms, she sobbed: 

“Lord Jesus, Lord Jesus . . . neither Ole Skarpe 
nor the pram are to be seen . . . people say the 
pram is surely lost . . . Lord Jesus, my Thomas, 
mys Phomas.0) ot.” 

Sofie glanced at Semine, who looked pale but re- 
mained quiet. 

“Child,” the stepmother said to her, “you had 
better leave Maren and me alone .. .” 

Semine returned the glance of her stepmother 
steadily. 

“To you think I should be any better off in my 
room?” 

There was a ring of her father’s stiff-neckedness in 
her tone. Sofie looked searchingly at her, as if she 
had just discovered an unknown side of the girl’s 
nature. Then she turned to Maren. 

“You had better stop your wailing for a while,” 
she said coldly. “If Ole Skarpe did not come ashore 
with the rest, he must have stayed out there to look 
after his men.” 

And with a pride that brought a light of gratitude 
into the eyes of Semine, she added: 

“You run along, Maren . . . it is better for you 
to be outside . . . or go home .. . soon Thomas 
will be there with you.” 

And Maren obeyed. 
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Toward evening it was reported that Ole Skarpe’s 


boat was in lee of the land, but that the pram was 


still missing . . . Something must have happened, 


~ everybody understood, and the news spread all over 


the village at once. 

“Ole Skarpe is coming ashore without the pram,” 
people cried, looking at each other with fright in | 
their eyes. 

So that his recklessness had cost human lives at 
Lele 

Many people gathered on the beach to watch the 
landing with serious or angry faces. 

It must be a hard thing for a man to come home 
like that. 

When the big boat reached the shore, not a man 
stirred to lend a hand, although the exhausted con- 
dition of the crew could plainly be seen. And the 
bearing of the men in the boat indicated that they 
carried bad news. 

Ole Skarpe stayed on the shore until the boat had 
been pulled up. Once or twice he glanced at the 
people on the dunes with an expression of wrath 
more than anything else, as if he had already guessed 
their thoughts. But such was the power of his per- 
sonality that even from that distance they did not 
dare to keep their eyes fixed on him. 

As soon as the boat was made safe, he stalked away 
from the shore, stiff-limbed and bent, so that every 
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one could see what a hard time he must have had. 

After that the full story was obtained from the 
crew. When the bad weather began, Ole Skarpe 
started for the pram, which, however, was lost almost 
at once in the fog of snow. They had stuck to the 
spot for hours, shouting for their lives. Once they 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the pram, and the crew 
rowed like mad to get the two men on board. At 
that moment the blanket of snow thickened again 
so that it was impossible to see a boat-length ahead. 

Ole Skarpe had wished to stay out all night in 
order to await an improvement of the weather. But 
suddenly they came across the pram with its bottom 
up. They rowed up to it and searched the waters 
around it, but it was plain that the men had been 
lost. 

Ole Skarpe had done everything that was humanly 
possible to save his men. Yet it was impossible to 
overlook his responsibility. 

Snow and rain continued to fall all that day. | 
When it grew dark again and Hjordel still failed to 
appear, the people began to feel seriously concerned 
about him. 

His boat had been seen farther out than any other 
one. Consequently his return must take a longer 
time. But at that hour he ought to be back anyhow. 

About dusk the aged parents of Hjordel appeared 
on the dunes to look for the son. The father was a 
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smallish man, so that it was not from him that 


_ Hjordel had his height. The mother, on the other 
_ hand, had a body so huge that she could hardly turn 


over if she fell down. Not a word of complaint 
came over their lips, however, as they stood uP there 
like two people in distress. 

“He may still turn up,” the father persisted in say- 
ing, while his wife hushed at him, her worry merely 
increased by his words. | 

Later on a number of people scattered along the 
shore to be on hand if the boat should land at some 
other spot than the regular landing place. And the 
father went along. But nothing was seen of the 
missing boat, and people began to believe it lost for 
good. 

At that juncture ae began to gossip about Hjor- 
del’s running after the strange girl. No one had 
been more reckless than he in venturing abroad dur- 
ing the difficult time. He had alternately pleaded 
with his partners and mocked them to get them out 
in the wildest weather, until people began to think 
that he was risking his life on purpose. 

It was also reported that the school teacher now 
had broken his engagement with poor Kristine, and 
that she could do nothing but sit at home weeping. 
And of all this the strange girl was the cause. She 
and the teacher had been seen walking together along 
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the bluff. And, of course, they knew what to think 
of a girl who would do such a thing. 

Suddenly everybody seemed to comprehend the 
reason for Hjordel’s conduct. Poor chap . 
everybody had felt sorry for him when, in spite of 
everything, he kept running after the girl. 

During the night the wind turned westerly, sending 
the sea back landward with the force of a tidal wave. 
Shortly afterwards the sky cleared and became filled 
with glittering stars, and the moon shone brightly, 
too. 

People remained on the shore all night as now 
there was hope that the boat might be carried in by 
the sea. Toward dawn word reached the village that 
the boat had landed. It was found a whole mile 
away, standing high and dry on the beach as if cast 
up by the waves. Hjordel and another man had 
crawled out and sought lee back of the ridges, but 
they were unconscious. The third man lay on the 
bottom of the boat and was probably dead. 

A wagon was made ready in haste and drove out of 
the village to bring them under roof. 
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Not until the next day was Hjordel able to ex- 
plain what had happened at sea. They had rowed 
incessantly for twelve hours to make land. Then one 
of the men had suddenly fallen off his thwart dead 
from exhaustion. After that Hjordel and the other 
man had kept up the rowing, until their strength was 
utterly gone, too. Then they dropped anchor to keep 
from being carried out to sea again and spread a sail 
over themselves for protection. Being completely 
exhausted by:cold, they could not tell how long they 
had been lying that way. And they had not expected 
to be saved. 

It seemed like a miracle that the boat had been 
carried over the bar and put ashore as if lifted by 
invisible hands. 

“Those men are fated for something,” the people 
remarked when they heard of it. 

Hjordel slept twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
Time and again his mother tiptoed up to the door to 
make sure that he was all right. When he woke up a 
couple of times for a minute or so, the parents man- 
aged to make him swallow a few drops of whisky 
and other warming stuff. 

“My Hiordel,” his mother had sobbed when she 
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heard how he had been saved, “how the Lord must 
love you!” 

But Hjordel promptly fell asleep again and 
seemed to take no particular joy in his escape. 

Such was the way of the young people . . . they 
did not appreciate the benefits bestowed on them. 

The father had stayed in the doorway while his 
wife talked to their son, made shy by his own in- 
clination to show how much he cared. To his wife’s 
remark he had answered: 

“Of course, it is a miracle that our son now is lying 
in there . . . but people had better not look too 
deeply into such things.” 

Then he started telling about a strange incident 
from his own youth. A boat had come ashore in 
the same manner as Hjordel’s, but within less than 
a year it was lost at sea with its entire crew. 

Whereupon he walked away shaking his head to 
emphasize his own words. 

About midday after the landing, Fru Twede sent 
Thora and Kamilla over with a pitcher of hot soup 
for Hjordel and his parents. She wanted to please 
the old people by her attention, being well aware of 
what they must have suffered during those hours of 
anxious waiting. But the original idea of it came 
from Kamilla. During the previous day she had let 
herself be carried away by Thora’s despair when it 
began to be feared that Hjordel’s boat also had 
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come to grief. Suddenly she had burst into tears at 
the thought of him whom she might never see again. 
He became not only her hero whose life was in 
danger, but she perceived the simple innocence of 
his nature which could be led like that of a child. 

Hjordel had waked at last from his long sleep 
when his mother cautiously opened the door and 
peeped in at him. ; 

“Are you awake, Hjordel,” she whispered in a 
voice that betrayed both her joy at having him safely 
back and the fact that she brought a surprise for 
him. 

As he turned his head toward the door, the fatigue 
still showed in his face, and even the sight of his 
mother did not change its somber expression. 

“I was nearly asleep again,” he answered, looking 
as if he had not yet returned to full consciousness of 
what was going on around him. 

“Otherwise,” said the mother, “there are a couple 
of little girls here who would like to see you, Hjor- 
del. I think you should try to keep awake for a 
while.” 

A sudden presentiment shot through his mind, 
though his eyes continued staring at the door. His 
vision was still full of the sea’s tumult, the drifting 
snow, the gusty rain, and repeatedly he had seemed 
to see his comrade lying dead on the bottom of the 
boat in which he and the other man were sitting help- 
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lessly. And yet he had calmly slept on in order to 
get the fatigue out of his body. 

All of this now disappeared. All at once he 
seémed surrounded by sunlight. Before he had a 
chance to pull himself together, his mother stepped 
aside, while Thora and Kamilla showed their smiling 
faces in the doorway. 

For a moment he seemed to think it merely another 
vision. And Thora, who immediately caught the 
strained expression on his face, hurried up to the bed. 

“We had to come and see you, Hjordel,” she said. 
“Mother is mad at you because you always go so 
far out . . . All of us were badly scared.” 

She spoke to him as she used to do when he was 
still a boy and she had frequent occasion to correct 
him. 

He held out one hand to her, and she took it in 
hers. The sense of her devotion quieted him and 
made him smile. 

“T was lying here and could see nothing but water 
all around,” he rejoined, “and so I nearly took you 
for a pair of ghosts.” 

His mother was still there, holding in her hand 
the pitcher of soup the girls had brought. 

“FYere is something for you,” she said. It made 
him look embarrassed. 

“T ain’t sick. . . .” His words could be taken as a 
jest or as a rejection of their sympathy. 
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Kamilla had remained standing in the middle of 


_ the floor. She appeared strikingly quiet and evi- 


_ dently disappointed at the scant attention Hjordel so 


far had paid to her presence. He had had eyes 
only for Thora. Now, however, he turned his glance 
toward Kamilla and looked her straight in the face 
with an unusual intensity. 

“Good day,” he said, holding out his hand to her. 

She stepped up to the bed, crimson in the face. 
Never before had she seen his love so clearly mir- 
rored in his eyes. The consciousness of it robbed her 
of all will. She was forced to return the full glance 
of those almost whitishly blue eyes. 

“You might have drowned yesterday,” she said 
reproachfully and in a voice that seemed on the 
verge of tears. 

He smiled up at her face. 

“Tf so,” he asked, “would that have been such a 
great misfortune?” 

Then Thora interfered. 

“You should be ashamed of yourself, Hjordel 

. . to talk like that.’ Her breath came quickly, 
and she had to look down in order not to witness 
her friend’s happiness. 

“Fe must always act like a madcap,” she explained 
to Kamilla. 

The mother had been standing with her hands 
folded in front of her. 
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“He’s always uppish when talking with girls,” she 
said. “But some time one will come who brings him 
to terms. And if he does not care to give thanks 
to the Lord, others have done it for him.” 

His mother’s words brought Hjordel into con- 
fusion. 

“You talk nonsense, mother,” he interrupted her. 

“What I said I have said before,” she persisted. 
“Until he gets married, he’ll never cease to be a fool, 
either on land or at sea.” 

A long and heavy pause followed her words. 
Then the girls took their farewell and left, both of 
them more subdued than when they arrived. 

A few days after the disaster, the father of one of 
the lost men drove over from his place further inland 
to fetch his son’s belongings and learn about his 
death. Neither one of the bodies had been washed 
ashore. Nor was there much hope that this might 
happen, considering how far out the boat was when 
the men were lost. 

Ole Skarpe received the stranger in his livingroom. 
Neither one of them had much to say. Ole Skarpe 
merely described how they had discovered the pram, 
and how the storm had taken them unawares after 
many days of calm. 

The peasant listened so calmly to this tale that one 
might have thought the dead man a complete stranger 
to him. 
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Sofie arranged a good meal for him, and he par- 
- took of it with splendid appetite. 

“Fie was always longing for the sea,” he said of 
the son. “But a hard hour it will be for his mother 
when his clothes are brought home.” 

Ole Skarpe explained what wages he had agreed 
to pay and what the young man had earned. Finally 
he put on the table in front of the father a little pile 
of coin that seemed meaningless in such a case. 

Then the clothes, which Sofie had packed into a 
bag, and the young man’s box were carried out and 
put on the wagon. And when the man was ready 
to leave, Ole Skarpe himself escorted him to the 
wagon. The man climbed into the driver’s seat and 
shook hands with Ole Skarpe. Then he picked up 
the reins, and everybody understood in that moment 
how hard he found it to leave the place where his 
son had last been seen. With the horse walking at 
a snail’s pace, he drove out of the village like one 
knowing that he would reach his destination too 
early anyhow. 


The great event took place a few weeks before 
Christmas. A bunch of boys suddenly flung open 
the door to the store, and immediately those inside 
became aware of a thundering sound from the sea, 
something like blows from a tremendous hammer, 
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“Tt’s your son coming,” the boys called to the 
storekeeper. 

Every one within stood stock still so that the sound 
of the laboring motor could be heard more clearly 
through the silence. Every face was tense with awe, 
and in that first moment of surprise everything else 
was forgotten. 

“Yes, it?s a motor boat,” some tried to explain, 
but many of those in the store hardly knew what 
this meant. 

The storekeeper craned his neck to catch the sound 
more clearly. 

“What is it, what is it?” he reiterated, wholly 
unaware of what the son had been doing. The talk 
about his son’s visits to Ole Skarpe had never reached 
him. 

“Ts that Anton?” he asked, coming out from behind 
the counter, while the people made way for him so 
that he could get to the door. 

No one replied. All knew that Ole Skarpe was 
back of this. 

A moment later the entire village was in motion 
toward the beach to have a look at the new vessel, 
and practically all questioned its usefulness. 

“Tt cannot even clear the inner bar,” some asserted. 

Those few who had heard at all about the use of 
motors in such a manner declared that sand would 
get into the engine when the boat landed, and, any- 
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how, a boat with such a heavy engine was incapable 
of crossing the bar when the sea ran high . . . just 
one bump, and it would spring a leak or have its 
propeller blades broken off. 

In spite of all such predictions, however, the boat 
was seen to slide over the bar as smoothly and safely 
as if it were a bird of the sea. 

Besides the storekeeper’s son, there were in the 
boat only another youth from the village and a 
stranger. aK 

As the boat approached the beach, the people on 


_ the dunes had a good chance of studying its shape. 


It differed in structure from their own clincher- 
built boats, which had those knife-like, raised stems 
and sterns that had been the pride of sea-going men 
since immemorial time. When under full way, those 
boats of theirs reminded one of flying horses. 

The boat now coming in had the shape of a trough 
. . . and it bobbed in the water like a fat duck. 

No, such a boat was not built for a heavy sea . 
any one could see that. 

When the motor stopped, a strange stillness de- 
scended on the place. The crew jumped over the 
side and began to unload a lot of material that must 
be taken ashore. There were skids and rollers and a 
winch as large as a full-rigged ship. 

The men smiled at all this fuss about the landing 
of a boat, accustomed as they were simply to put 
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their shoulders to it and push it up. Even the big- _ 


gest sea-going boat was handled in this fashion, and 
the men were proud of being able to do it. 

‘And in the case of this boat all sorts of tricks 
were needed. 

The winch was firmly anchored well up the beach. 
This done, a steel cable was attached to a ring at the 
stem and two of the men began working the winch. 
From the dunes the tautening cable could be seen 
vibrating in the air like a thin thread. The store- 
keeper’s son placed a skid in front of the keel. Fora 
moment everybody stared with bated breath. Then, 
suddenly, the boat began to move and glided up the 
beach. 

Against their own will, many were impressed by 
the ability of two men to bring such a huge vessel 


ashore. Then rollers were being shifted under the ~ 


keel. 

“Hoy, hoy, hoy, hoy,” the men sang as they circled 
the winch, and before the spectators had quite re- 
alized what was happening, the boat stood high and 
dry, steadied by props on either side. 

Among the dunes north of Ole Skarpe’s house, 
the old man himself had appeared in the meantime, 
and more than one head was turned to watch him. 

It must be true then that he had loaned money to 
the storekeeper’s son... and they had so much 
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faith in him that they thought he might have made 
the boy use it in some better way. 

Some also thought, however, that they understood 
his object, which was merely to strike a blow at the 
storekeeper. ke 

Others shook their heads at this suggestion. That 
was not the way of Ole Skarpe. He would like to 
get even with the storekeeper, but he would waste 
no money on such new-fangled tricks. 

Suddenly the general attention was diverted to the 
storekeeper who came sneaking down the shore in a 
manner pitiful to behold. This time it was plain that 
Ole Skarpe had hit him hard. 

That day he was not seen again in the store, but 
left his wife behind the counter, and no one cared 
to say anything to her. 

But next day he was on hand as usual, looking as 
if he did not care. When remarks were dropped 
about the motor boat, he merely rubbed his hands 
and grinned. 

“That won’t last long,” he rejoined with a some- 
what bitter smile. “This time Ole Skarpe has thrown 
his money away.” 

But the keen eyes watching his face perceived well 
enough that Ole Skarpe had scored by lending a hand 
to the son. 
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During the last week before Christmas a smell of 
bake-work issued from every cottage. Clouds of 
smoke belched upward from every chimney, be- 
speaking great preparations for the holidays. In 
all sorts of ways the women displayed their ability 
to wring a few hours of joy out of the darkest season. 

The weather was frosty but clear, so that the sea 
lay bathed in light from the rising of the sun to its 
final disappearance beyond the horizon. And as soon 
as it grew dark, the stars came out and filled the 
sky with their glitter. A thin layer of snow covered 
the ridges, and each night this was renewed by the 
frost, which produced crystals that sparkled far and 
wide in sunlight or starlight. 

““We’ll have a white Christmas, we’ll have a white 
Christmas,” people were heard crying joyfully, as 
if such a Christmas brought to their minds the 
shining halls of heaven. 

A home-keeping peace pervaded all minds. 
Where friendship existed between neighbors, the mu- 
tual feeling became more emphasized. Even where 
hostility prevailed, efforts were made not to let it rule 
one’s thoughts. The loss of the two men and of 
Hjordel’s partner had turned all minds toward seri- 
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“ous thoughts. Yet they had to be thankful that still 
greater sorrow had been averted. As to the guilt of 

Ole Skarpe no more was said. Every man had to 
answer for his own deeds. The mightiest would one 
day be humble enough. 

To Ole Skarpe’s home came a relative of Sofie’s 
who was to share their labors as well as their celebra- 
tions. She was a young woman of an age with 
Semine. All day long she went about with a fright- 
ened face as if in constant fear of not being able to do 
enough. She took a pride in winning the friendship 
of Semine, to whom her eyes clung with poorly dis- 
guised pity. One might have thought that, more 
than any one else, she had been made the confidante 
of Semine’s sorrow. 

Day by day the humor of Ole Skarpe rose. Since 
that disaster at sea his temper had been strikingly 
harsh, though, as a rule, he gave no sign of knowing 
that popular gossip put the blame for the men’s 
death on himself. Once only had he laid bare his 
thoughts in this matter, and then he spoke with ice- 
cold scorn: 

“Everybody understands in accordance with his 
own reason . . . and, of course, those people have 
such a lot of it.” 

He brought Thomas into the house to help the 
women with whatever they wanted, and frequently 
he came into the kitchen himself to smell the bake- 
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work and tease the visitor, who grew more confused 
than ever by his talk. 

“You should be ripe for marriage pretty soon,” 
he jested, and then his big, hard hand would come 
down with a smack on her as well as on Sofie and 
Semine. 

Nevertheless Sofie and Semine knew well enough 
what was back of his gay talk . . . he wanted to 
drive out the sadness that had come into the house 
with the news of the two men’s death. 

But a few days before Christmas Sofie became 
aware that his mind had been busy with other 
thoughts as well, and with a great show of pleasure 
she confided her discovery to Semine. 

“We shall have a Christmas guest,” she said in a 
tone meant to indicate nothing but satisfaction. “I’m 
sure you can guess who itis .. .” 

Semine avoided looking at Sofie while the latter 
spoke. Day after day until then, the girl had de- 
voted herself entirely to dispel the heavy thoughts 
with which she believed her father’s mind burdened, 
and for this reason she had joined in his jocular 
efforts. Now she suddenly grew very still. 

“Tt is your second cousin, the merchant, who is to 
celebrate Christmas with us. . . .” ‘ 

The eyes of Sofie shone ecstatically, though Sem- 
ine could barely force a smile to her face . . . and 
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after that Sofie was wise enough to stop talking for 
fear of laying bare her innermost hopes. 

At dinner that very day, Ole Skarpe began to 
pour out praise on the expected guest. 

“If ever a young man deserved success, it is your 
second cousin,” he said, and then followed a long 
list of merits possessed by the person in question. 

“No one has ever seen him spend a shilling that 
possibly could be saved. Nor does he let any one 
know how much he has. And he is also just and 
honest in all his doings and dealings.” 

No person was more devoted to hard work, Ole 
Skarpe went on. The industry of the young man 
was almost great enough to do him harm. And Ole 
Skarpe bemoaned that such a meritorious person 
should be so handicapped by poor health. 

The silence in the room became oppressive as he 
went on talking. The visitor, who sat nearest the 


_ door to have easy access to the kitchen, kept as quiet 


as if a single movement of hers might imply a serious 
misfortune. Yet she was dying to give Semine a look 
that would convey her deep sympathy, as the purport 
of Ole Skarpe’s talk was clear to her from the start. 

Semine still kept the smile that had been on her 
face for days on her father’s account .. . every 
inner tendency to find fault with his actions had been 
sternly repressed. Now she seemed to shrink more 
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and more. What little color there had been in her 
cheeks disappeared completely. She avoided his 
eyes in order not to betray her inward disturbance. 

After the meal she conducted her father into his 
bedroom and took care to make him comfortable on 
the bed, while their mutual exchange of raillery went 
on as usual, 

When Ole Skarpe had been well covered up, he - 
clung for a moment to his daughter’s hand. But 
although she looked at him with tenderness in her 
eyes, she was full of agony within. His thoughts 
were quite clear to her. 

“Semine dear,” he said, “I am getting old.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and she knew that he was 
genuinely worried at heart on her account. That was 
all he said, but by those few words he had made his 
wishes quite evident. 

On Christmas Eve the guest arrived from the city 
in a carriage that had a driver’s seat with a tall back. 
All through the village people ran to their doors to 
see who the stranger might be. And very soon 
everybody knew. 

“They have a Christmas guest over at Ole 
Skarpe’s,” they said. And a little later they added: 
“That must be a suitor for Semine. . . .” 

They had heard about that second cousin before. 
Like Semine, he had money, and that was as Ole 
Skarpe wanted it to be. 
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Sofie met their guest at the door and escorted him 


. in, while Ole Skarpe waited to receive him in the 


livingroom. And there Semine appeared also after a 


_ while, holding out a friendly hand to her kinsman. 


“It was nice of you to come to us for Christmas,” 
she said. 

Ole Skarpe gave her a happy glance, quite satisfied 
with her words. 

“Thanks, cousin,” the newly arrived guest an- 
swered in his most amiable manner. 

He had blue eyes that revealed none of the quali- 
ties praised so highly by Ole Skarpe. His face was 
bloated and pale like his hands, which were soft as 
those of an invalid. 

Semine looked at him for a moment only... 
long enough to notice that his smile was that of a 
rather vain person . . . but where she stood between 
him and her father, she hardly dared to think a single 
thought for fear of betraying her inner emotions. 
She could not grasp how her father could ask her to 
marry that man. Such a demand on his part seemed 
absolutely heartless to her. 

Then she was seized with sympathy for her 
cousin . . . he was a sick man, as Ole Skarpe had 
taken great pains to point out. 

While Sofie conducted their guest to the room he 
was to occupy, father and daughter were left alone 
in the livingroom. She gave a glance at his face and 
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could not recall having ever seen a more satisfied 
expression on it. Outwardly she remained calm, but 
if any one could have put his ear to her breast, he 
would have heard her heart throbbing with grief. 

“Now you must make yourself pretty, child,” Ole 
Skarpe said, “so that our guest can see that he has 
come among decent people.” 

She realized that her father would have liked to 
hug her close to himself, so warm a note was in his 
voice, if she had then come nearer to him for a 
moment. But she merely nodded to him and left the 
room quietly to do his bidding. 

When in her own room, she dropped on a chair 
and sat there a long while with her hands lying 
limply in her lap. There had been despair in her 
heart all that day. It grew and grew, so that time 
and again she had to suppress it with force in order 
to be able to keep up a cheerful appearance. And 
yet she was by no means scared by her father’s inten- 
tions. It would be a case of steel meeting steel. But 
there seemed to her not a single hope left in the 
world. 

For a moment her thought wandered off to Janus, 
who now would have to celebrate Christmas in com- 
plete loneliness . . . she had not even been able to 
send him a tiny present. 

Finally she began to dress. Standing before the 
mirror while she combed her hair, she caught the 
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saddened look in her own eyes . . . and it was as if 
in there she had glimpsed a whole long line of hope- 


less years... . Ina day or so her cousin would be 


sure to speak to her, and she knew that the answer 
she must give him would arouse her father’s wrath 
against herself. 

Suddenly the door to her room was opened with 
the utmost caution. The face of the visiting girl 
became visible. When she saw what Semine was 
doing, she began at once to express her admiration. 
Her eyes overflowed with sympathy, and evidently 
she expected to find Semine thoroughly pleased. But 
when she noticed the downcast expression on Semine’s 
face, she promptly burst into tears. 

Semine hurried over to her, pulled her into the 
room, and closed the door quickly behind her. 

“Keep still,” she scolded her outright. “In this 
house no one ever weeps.” 

The girl stared panic-stricken at Semine, whose 
features at once assumed an expression of stony cold. 
Her whole bearing became reserved, as if she wished 
forcibly to erase whatever impression the other girl 
might have received of the real state of her mind. 

Later in the evening, however, Semine found occa- 
sion to take the girl’s hand and press it cordially in 
acknowledgment of her kindness. 

A little while before the meal was ready, Semine 
found herself alone in the livingroom with her 
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cousin, who was dressed up in his very best, with a 
long-skirted coat that came to his knees. Semine had 
on the black dress she used to wear on Sundays. At 
the sight of her, an adoring look came into his eyes, 
as if until then he had not guessed how pretty she 
might look . . . she, who commonly appeared so 
lonely and dispirited. 

“Father wanted me to dress up like this,” she 
explained with a quiet smile when she noticed his 
admiring glance. 

And yet a blush rose into her cheeks, and she 
could do nothing to stop it. A moment before she 
had had the feeling of being nothing but an empty 
shell. And now her heart was suddenly pulsating 
with life. 

He bowed gallantly. 

“A little for my sake, I hope,” he remarked with 
a smile, the same look lingering in his eyes. 

And she did not have the heart to set him right. 

“Don’t I show that I have sorrow?” she rejoined, 
opening her eyes widely as if to let him read what 
was in her soul. 

“T can only see that you are beautiful, Cousin 
Semine,” he answered. 

When they were ready to seat themselves, Sofie 
put her head within the door of Ole Skarpe’s room. 
He was sitting on the edge of the bed, dressed in a 
jacket of black cloth. His hands lay folded in his 
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lap while he stared into vacancy with deeply pre- 
occupied eyes. 

“Now you must come,” she told him. 

He raised his eyes to hers, and she understood at 
once that he had been thinking of his daughter’s 
future, that he wished those two young people to 
become united, and that he had carefully weighed 
all that might be said for and against. 

He seemed about to ask her opinion along the 
same line, but in spite of her great fatigue, she man- 
aged to put on such a confident face that he let him- 
self be satisfied with that alone. ; 

The Christmas table had been set in the living- 
room, with a white tablecloth and two lighted 
candles on it. They had barely sat down when they 
heard the first stroke of a bell, and for a while they 
listened to the sound of it in reverential silence. 

“That’s Hans the Postman ringing in Yule,” said 
Sofie in a lowered voice, folding her hands. 

That was the most solemn moment of their Christ- 
mas, when the bell at the graveyard began to ring. 
Outside the stars were blinking at them from a sky 
that arched the earth in silent immobility. All that 
vast space above was glittering with starlight. And 
through the silence came with the sound of the bell 
the distant roll of the sea, turned by the brittle air 
into the semblance of a song. And in every house 
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people were sitting in the same way, listening 
solemnly to the ringing of that solitary bell. 

At Ole Skarpe’s no one said grace. And yet there 
was a seriousness on every face as if each person had 
asked a silent blessing. Semine sat with drooping 
head, deeply stirred, but otherwise her bearing was 
no less reserved than that of the others. 

When the bell had been ringing for a while, Sofie 
looked up. 

“T think we shall have to begin,” she said. “Hans 
will not be done for a good while yet.” 

In spite of the general solemnity, there was humor 
in her words as usual. 

“He is so fond of ringing it. . . .” 

Ole Skarpe looked approvingly at her. Her little 
jest, he felt, came at the proper time. 

“Mother is right,” he said. “If we were to wait 
for Hans to stop, all the food would be cold.” 

Now and then one or the other of them would 
glance up at the two candles that seemed to send 
golden halos into the surrounding semi-darkness. 
It made them think of the first Christmas Eve and 
the Christ child in the manger. 

Ole Skarpe also looked from time to time at his 
daughter, seated beside her cousin, as if trying to read 
her mind. He guessed that she kept her own 
thoughts behind that outward calm. 

Nor could Sofie refrain from glancing at the two 
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young people at times. The sight of them together 
pleased her and made the occasion seem still more 
festive in her eyes. 

They ate in silence of the good Christmas food 
as long as the bell kept on ringing. Sofie alone 
spoke briefly to make sure that they helped them- 
selves to everything, and back of every word she 
uttered a spirit of friendly good-humor seemed to be 
hovering. 

“Yule has come again, thanks to the Lord,” she 
said, looking from one to another with beaming eyes. 

When Hans the Postman ceased ringing at last, 
she remarked: 

“This Christmas Eve we could hear his bell at 
least. But many a time he has had to ring for the 
wind only, with not a sound getting over to the 
houses.” 

Ole Skarpe listened to her with raised head. 

“That was not last Christmas but the one before,” 
he said with dry matter-of-factness. “Then a wreck 
was reported while we were still at our meals. A 
storm was raging, with a terrible sea. Some of the 
men went out, of course. But Hans the Postman 
kept on ringing his bell all the time, saying that he 
was ringing in Yule for the dead, too.” 

The custom was to read the Bible text for the day 
after the meal, but without leaving the table. On the 
chest of drawers standing back of Semine lay Bible 
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and hymnbook on a large white doily placed there | 


in their honor. Semine generally did the reading, 
and Ole Skarpe glanced expectantly at her until she 
rose and fetched the books. 

She was strikingly pale, and her quick breathing 
betrayed her inner disturbance. All sat silent, wait- 
ing for her to begin. But suddenly she looked ap- 
pealingly at her cousin: 

“Won’t you read for us this Christmas?” she asked. 

He indicated his willingness at once. Among his 
many virtues Ole Skarpe had overlooked a consid- 
erable degree of piousness. But Ole Skarpe looked 
with a frown at his daughter. 

“J think Semine might just as well read,” he said 
tauntingly, thereby giving her to understand that she 
must do what he told her. Ever since she was a 
half-grown girl, she had read to them that night. 
But back of his words might also be detected a wish to 
let the cousin discover how well educated Semine 
was. 

Semine opened the Bible obediently and placed it 
on the table in front of herself. Having found the 
passage relating the birth of the Christ child, she 
folded her hands and sat gazing wide-eyed at the 
print, but not a word came over her lips. 

Every one was looking at her. Suddenly, how- 
ever, they took their eyes from her face, dreading 
to watch the agony discernible through all her out- 
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ward calm. She tried to start, but gave it up at 
- once with a glance of desperation at her cousin. 

“Father,” she said, “do you wish to make me 
cry?” 

Not only Ole Skarpe, but all the rest dropped 
their glances. Through the deep ensuing silence they 
seemed to read each other’s thoughts. Then the 
strange girl down at the end of the table broke into 
tears, although she did her utmost to control herself. 

The eyes of Sofie caught the girl’s at once, and 
though the smile remained on her face, there was 
severe admonition in her glance. 

“You get moved before the story has begun,” she 
said, trying by her mockery to cover Semine. 

“Tt’s well we have you here,” she added, turning 
to the cousin. “Otherwise I might have to read my- 
self . . . and poor Semine has had a hard day of 
sf 

Sofie put the book before the guest with a look 
suggesting mutual understanding. And he immedi- 
ately began to read with so much unction that the 
others might have thought him a full-fledged min- 
ister. 
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Early mass on Christms Day morning was the 
great religious event of the year. To get there in 
time, they had to leave home before dawn. A cen- 
tury earlier the church had stood halfway between the 
village and the city, where lay then a district of pros- 
perous farms between a number of little lakes. Now 
the whole country between the sea and the city was 
nothing but sand, a veritable desert in the eyes of 
men. Bogs and choked-up pools had taken the places 
of the lakes, filled with water only during the win- 
ter and making sad substitutes for the smiling sur- 
faces that once had mirrored green meadows. Of the 
church nothing remained but the tower, rising out of 
a sea of sand, serving only as a landmark for passing 
ships, an everlasting reminder to man of life’s merci- 
less ways. 

The people started in little groups consisting of 
the members of a single household, or of friends 
from the same neighborhood. Sometimes the road 
might be filled with church-goers halfway from the 
village to the city. But going home, it happened 
that several groups joined together. The young 
people in particular liked to grasp the chance for a 
little fun. 
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At Ole Skarpe’s house all were dressed and ready 
long before starting time. Every one was going ex- 
cept the visiting girl, who would stay at home to 
set the table for Christmas dinner. Sofie had been 
busy from the moment she got out of bed, anxious 
to make sure that nothing should be lacking when 
they returned from church. Hymnbook in hand, she 
had to run out to the kitchen to tell the girl once 
more what to do before she could tear herself away. 

Ole Skarpe stood by the fence grumbling at hav- 
ing to wait. But his mien was friendly just the 
same when Sofie appeared in the doorway at last, 
and he tarried patiently until she was beside him, so 
that they could walk together from the house. 

Semine and her cousin were waiting farther down 
the road, but near enough to get a glimpse of Ole 
Skarpe standing by the fence in the faint gray light 
of the approaching dawn. Semine stood with droop- 
ing head and with her hymnbook pressed close to her 
breast under the shawl. Her mind was full of the 
solemn spirit of the occasion. And something of this 
spirit had caught her cousin, too, though he glanced 
frequently at Semine in a manner suggesting that he 
would like to talk. 

They started ahead again before Sofie was outside 
the gate, and the young man noticed at once the way 
in which Semine walked. She stepped so lightly that 
she hardly seemed to touch the ground. The still- 
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ness that marked her manner in the house had not 
left her, and the young man began to understand 
that she was not as overjoyed as Ole Skarpe and Sofie 
wished him to believe. Since he read the text at 
the table, he had hardly been able to catch a glimpse 
of her face. To that extent had she avoided him. 

He had brought her a present, and for a while she 
had stood holding it in her hands and looking as if it 
were nothing to her, though a kindly smile lingered 
on her face. 

Ole Skarpe and Sofie had stood beside them, 
watching the incident with miens of approval and 
trying to look as if they thought their guest’s hand- 
some gift far too generous. And while still under 
her father’s eyes, Semine had taken her cousin by 
the hand and thanked him. Doing so, she had had 
to use all her will-power in order not to be over- 
whelmed by the feelings with which the young man 
could see that she was struggling. 

He, too, kept his eyes on the road as they walked 
along. His expectation had been that his mere ap- 
pearance would be enough to settle the matter be- 
tween himself and Ole Skarpe’s daughter. Now 
it became clear to him that Semine in her mind 
nursed some source of happiness with which he could 
have nothing to do. 

When they had passed beyond the village, the 
sun’s disc, huge and red, ascended gradually above 
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the rising ground farther inland. Snow-covered 
slopes that had looked blue in the dawn now flushed 
“into red and gold. The sky, partly veiled by a haze, 
turned a rich purple, the reflection of which colored 
not only the land but also the sea, of which distant 
glimpses could be caught now and then as they walked 
along. Far ahead other groups of church-goers were 
seen, their dark clothing brightened momentarily by 
the glow of the sunrise as if heavenly garments had 
been dropped down on them. 

When they drew nearer to the city, they could hear 
the church bells ringing with an exuberance of sound 
not obtainable from their own little bell beneath its 
timbered hood at home. The space above their 
heads seemed to grow vaster and brighter, yet filled 
to its utmost corners by the clamor of the bells. 
Listening in a spirit of awed worship, they walked 
like people not following a familiar road, but engaged 
in a pilgrimage to the distant places mentioned in 
the Bible. 

Ole Skarpe walked quietly like the rest, as if his 
mind, too, were busy with nothing but the purpose 
of their journey. 

“Tt is beautiful to go to church on such a day,” 
Sofie said, looking up at him with eyes full of joy. 

But Ole Skarpe had no answer to give. Looking 
ahead, his glance sought his daughter and her cousin. 
He noticed the stillness of her manner. Her arms 
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never moved under the shawl, and not once did she 
turn her head for a backward glance at those who fol- 
lowed. She walked as if she were utterly alone on 
the road. 

And all the time their little group was watched by 
other people from the village. Every one was anx- 
ious for a look at them. And no one doubted that 
Semine was on her way to church with the man who 
was to take a son’s place with Ole Skarpe. Yet many 
of them felt like making the old sign of the cross 
at the sight of Semine . . . this was Christmas morn, 
and here was Ole Skarpe preparing to take his daugh- 
ter away from the man whom she loved. 

Since olden time, the people from Howi had their 
own rows of pews in the church, so that they might 
worship together as one congregation, the men seated 
on one side of the aisle, and the women on the other. 
The ancient custom was that the sexes must separate 
as soon as they were inside the church door. 

Semine wanted to take a seat in the rearmost pew, 
but Sofie pulled her along so that they might sit in 
the pew opposite the one occupied by Ole Skarpe 
and their guest. For a moment Semine stopped in 
the middle of the aisle and looked around the church 
which was brightly lighted by candles. Almost im- 
mediately her eyes found Judge Janus, who sat by 
the wall in one of the pews in the rear, just where 
Semine had wished to take a seat. All the way to 
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church she had been thinking of him . . . she knew 
that he would be there. She raised her hand to take 
the shawl from her face so that he might see her. 
And she looked straight at him with a flare of courage 
in her eyes to let him know that he had nothing to 
fear. 

Sofie, who was about to seat herself, turned toward 
the girl and caught the direction of her glance. See- 
ing Judge Janus, a pang of pain shot through her. 
She looked away again quickly and left Semine stand- 
ing for a few seconds before she urged her to be 
seated. 

During the service Semine sat with her face bent 
over her lap, in which lay her hymnbook. While 
they sang, she followed the text of one hymn after 
another, but her lips never moved. Otherwise she 
sat with folded hands. And all the time her atti- 
tude was that of one sunk in prayer. 

Once Sofie touched her hand under pretense of 
helping her to find a hymn. Instead of taking her 
hand away, however, she left it resting affectionately 
on that of Semine. Shortly afterwards she pulled a 
handkerchief from within her blouse and began to 
wipe her eyes and blow her nose with a display of 
such feeling as is customary when you listen to the 
Word of God. But the truth of it was that she 
wept for the sake of Semine. In church she could 
give free vent to her emotion without betraying any 
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undue weakness, and her heart craved badly this kind 
of relief. 

The cousin glanced repeatedly toward the pew 
across the aisle, hoping to catch a glimpse of Semine’s 
face, but all he could see was her figure with its atti- 
tude of profound seriousness. She had pulled her 
kerchief forward so that her features were entirely 
hidden. Ole Skarpe also cast a glance in her direc- 
tion, and seeing her like that, with her real feelings 
laid bare to everybody, his face grew hard and he 
forgot all about the Christmas spirit. 

When the last hymn had been sung, every one re- 
mained seated to listen to the organ, which went on 
playing. It was like listening to the clarions of 
heaven and the singing of the angels. And not until 
complete silence reigned in the large church did the 
people rise and proceed slowly down the aisle to the 
church door. Through its mighty arch the sunlit 
day smiled'its greeting to them. 

When Ole Skarpe and the cousin rose and stepped 
into the aisle, Sofie and Semine followed their ex- 
ample. On all the faces around them the service 
had left an expression of relief and joy, as if all 
troublesome thoughts had been cast away. But no 
trace of such emotion was visible on the face of Ole 
Skarpe. Sofie glanced up at him, trying to catch his 
eyes, but he walked down the aisle without seeming 
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to see anybody. Then she understood that he was 
offended by Semine’s behavior during the service. 

It was customary to tarry awhile by the church 
door for the exchange of greetings and handshakes. 
Several persons came up to Ole Skarpe and Sofie to 
wish them a happy Christmas. And Ole Skarpe had 
to assume a friendly appearance. 

Suddenly everybody noticed Judge Janus in the 
midst of the crowd. He had stepped aside near the 
church door, evidently to make sure of a look at 
Semine when she passed. 

Semine remained beside her father without show- 
ing that she also was aware of Janus’ presence. But 
when Ole Skarpe made a motion to pass on, she 
raised her face and looked up at her father. 

“Janus is over there,” she said, “and I must greet 
him.” 

And right before the eyes of all the people she 
left her father and walked over to Judge Janus. 
Everybody had come to a halt around them and was 
watching her. She held out her hand to him quietly, 
but with a bright smile. 

“A happy Christmas, Janus,” she said in a low 
voice, but loud enough to be heard by those around 
her. 

And she left her hand lying in his. 

Judge Janus was so deeply moved that people far 
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away could see the tears glistening in his eyes. 

“Dear, dear Semine,” he stammered, “the mere 
sight of you makes me weep.” 

“Janus,” was all she could say in reply, but her 
whole love was in that one word. 

Then she withdrew her hand from his and re- 
turned to the others as quietly as she had left them. 

But Ole Skarpe had already started out of the 
church accompanied by the cousin. Sofie alone was 
waiting for her. 

On their return home, they found the table spread 
with all sorts of Christmas food. The girl met them 
in the hallway with an expectant face. She had 
worked herself into a fine Christmas spirit, thinking 
of them in church and looking forward eagerly to 
their home-coming. But the moment she heard them 
outside, her face grew frightened and all her joy was 
gone. With eyes that almost begged, she looked 
toward the mistress of the house for a word of praise. 
Sofie stepped to the door of the livingroom at once 
and surveyed the table arrangements. It had been 
her own wish that the home should have a festive 
look when they returned from church, but there 
seemed to be something foolish about all the trouble 
the girl had taken. 

“That’s all very nice, Johanne,” she hastened to 
say, however, smiling at the girl as at a simple- 
minded person who must be humored. 
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And yet the joy did not come back to the girl’s 
face. She had caught sight of Semine and could not 
take her eyes off her again, though she knew that 
looking at her in such a manner was the very worst 
thing she could do. She grasped that something 
had happened and her over-stimulated fancy made 
her imagine at once that the cousin had proposed, 
and that Semine had given him a refusal . . . she 
had known right along that this would happen .. . 
and in the midst of her confusion she savored the 
thought of knowing about Semine’s love. 

Sofie, who had been watching her, said suddenly: 
“Johanne, dear, you had better go back to the kitchen 
. . . here are a lot of hungry people.” 

And back to the kitchen Johanne must go. 

Ole Skarpe took a seat in the livingroom. On 
the way home he had not said a word, but had walked 
along with bent head. One could not look at him 
without knowing that he was angry. Neither one 
of the other three could do anything but wonder 
what might be going on in his mind. 

Once or twice he let out what sounded like a sigh, 
and the rest were moved as if the suffering of a 
strong man must be greater than that of other human 
beings. 

He sat absolutely still, without a movement in his 
face and without paying any attention to the guest, 
until Sofie asked them to come to the table. 
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Sofie had carried off Semine to the kitchen in order 
to keep her mind busy. There she had pressed her 
hands and looked consolingly at her and tried in 
various other ways to show her sympathy. 

“How nice the church looked,” she said, “and 
what an awful lot of candles they had lighted. .. .” 

The real warmth of her heart shone through those 
casual words, but also a certain awe before the powers 
that rule the fates of human beings. 

Poor Semine . . . to think of the fate that was 
herss 

Hardly any one but Sofie talked during the meal. 
Once or twice the cousin tried a half-hearted reply. 
But he, too, was depressed, having fully understood 
what was in Semine’s mind. 

Semine sat beside him as she had done the day be- 
fore, apparently just as quiet as she was then. 
Though she tried hard to hide her emotions, she 
sat there nevertheless as one conscious of guilt to- 
ward her father . . . now when she had defied his 
will and showed her love before all the people. 

Ole Skarpe rose as soon as the meal was finished. 
For a moment he stopped with his hand resting on 
the edge of the table and looked over toward the 
cousin. He tried to pull his stony features into a 
smile, as if he wished to belittle what had happened. 

“You should also lie down and rest awhile after 
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that tour,” he said. “Your days of leisure are not 
moony, 4 fear. se : 

The warmth of his voice indicated that he meant 
to praise the young man by those words. 

The cousin looked back at him gratefully. By 
speaking to him as he did, Ole Skarpe had made it 
easier to bear what had just happened. 

Then Ole Skarpe turned away from the table and 
went into his bedroom. Semine rose at once and fol- 
lowed to look after him as was her custom. She 
helped him off with his coat, pulled back the covering 
on the bed, and also helped to pull off his trousers 
while he sat on the edge of the bed. 

Neither one looked at the other. Without a 
word, Ole Skarpe crawled into bed and pulled up 
the cover, which she then took care to arrange prop- 
erly. Suddenly, however, his glance sought hers, and 
for a long while he lay there looking straight into 
her eyes. At first his glance showed nothing but 
the hardness that had emanated from him ever since 
they left the church. Then, unexpectedly, the ex- 
pression on his face became considerate and tender. 

“Child,” he said, with no trace of anger left in his 
voice, “to-day you have brought misfortune on your- 
self . . . whoever wants to live by love alone is 
doomed to become a beggar . . . that kind of fool- 
ishness may look pretty . . . but life is harsh, child.” 
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For a moment Semine gazed firmly into her — 
father’s eyes. Then she sank on her knees beside 


the bed, tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Father,” she said, “I should like to do what 
you want, but I love Judge Janus . . . and you 
must know it.” 

She remained kneeling like one begging for par- 
don in all humility. 

“Perhaps Judge Janus may not seem good enough 
to other people . . . and not what you want a man 
to be . . . but he is good.” | 

Ole Skarpe took his eyes away and lay still with- 
out looking at her. So far from being moved by her 
words, they filled him with scorn. She saw it, and 
yet she could not keep silent. 

“If I were to obey you, father, I should be the 
poorest creature on earth... .” 

He made a gesture with his hand to make her 
stop, and suddenly he looked up at her again with 
coldness in his eyes as if he heard her talking sheer 
nonsense. 

“You had better go to your room,” he said. “I am 
afraid the Lord will deal harshly with you.” 

Whereupon she rose and turned from the bed to 
obey him. 


THE END 
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